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will be RE-OPENED on the 9th of September, 1861. 
A. PANIZZI, Principal Librarian. 


BRriss MUSEUM.—The British Museum 


27th August, 1861. 


x ‘ TA 

SSAYS AND REVIEWS DEFENCE | 

FUND. Subscriptions may be paid to Messrs. CHILD | 

and Co., Bankers, Fleet-street. London, or to Messrs. HAywooD 

BrRoTHERS and Co., Bankers, St. Ann-street. Manchester. 

Cc. W. GOODWIN, 5, King’s Bench-walk, Temple. ) Hon 
THEODORE DU BOIS, Rolls Chambers, Chan-- Secs. 

cery-lane. j “ 


—— 


NIVERSITY of DUBLIN.—The 
ELECTION to the PROFESSORSHIP of ARABIC 
and HINDUSTANEE will be held on THURSDAY, October 


‘oth, tt. 
Candidates are requested to send their applications and 











University, from whom further particulars may be learned. 
By order, AMES H. TODD, D.D., Registrar. 
Trinity College, July 1, 1861. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, 
London.—This Institution will RE-OPEN in OCTOBER 
Next, under the Superintendence of the Principal, EDWARD 
SPENCER BEESLY, Esq., M.A., of Wadham Coliege, Ox- 
ford, for the reception of Students at University College, 
during the Academical Session. 
Information respecting the arrangements of the Hall, terms 


of residence, &c., may be obtained on application at the Hall, | 


or by letter addressed to the Principal 
August, 1861. 


RovaL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Head Offices. 
Lombard-street, London, and Royal Insurance-buildings, 


Branch Offices —Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, 
Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. 


Extracts from the Report for the year 1860. 

“The success of the Company, even in its earliest years, 
received the marked attention and elicited the surprised com- 
ments of writers best acquainted with the history of Insurance 
Companies. 

“Fire Premiums for 1869 equal the total fire premiums for 
the seven years 1845 to 1851. 

“Life Premiums for 1860 exceed the entire life premiums for 
the eight years ending 1852. 
receipts for the first ten years, 1845 to 1854. 

“This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, considering 
that it applies to each of the three branches of the business.”’ 


FIRE BRANCH. 


“ The fire branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during | 


the year 1860 of that impetus which had previously brought it 
to a position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom. The fire premiums in 1859 had 
advanced to the sum of 228,314/. 7s. 3d. In 1860 the amount of 
fire premiums had arrived at a sum of 262,977/. 19s. 1id., show- 
ing an increase of 34,6637. 12s. 8d., exceeding the large advance 


of the preceding year, so that in two years the fire revenue of | 


the Company has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 
66,8291. 178. 5d. 

“The Parliamentary Report of the returns of duty paid to 
Goverament for the year 1860 exhibits the augmentation of 


the business in a more prominent way, as it affords the means | 


of comparison with other companies. The proprietors will be 


gratified to learn that the increase of duty paid by the Royal | 


in the last year is more than double that of any other com- 
pany, either London or provincial, whilst only one of those 
companies even approaches to 50 per cent. of the advance of 
this Company. Our increase actually equals 30 per cent. of 
the entire increase of the whole of ‘the metropolitan offices 
combined, whilst of the provincial offices it forms upwards of 
30 per cent. of the total advance of the other twenty-eight 
Offices established ovt of London. 


LIFE BRANCH. 
“The reports of the Company for several years have had 
invariably to announce a constant periodical expansion of its 





Life business, the new policies of each succeeding year show- | 


ing an advance over the one that had immediately preceded 
it. A similar result is shown in the year 1860, the preminms on 
new policies, after deducting guarantees, being 15,0791. 17s. 10d., 
which is an increase on that item of 19937. 17s. 5d. above the 
amount received for the year 1859. 

“ But even this advance is small when compared with the 
sudden and remarkable momentum which has been given to 
this branch of the business in the present year (1861). 

“Tt is not until the commencement of the year that the 


public seemed to have become fully acquainted with the fact | 


that the Royal Insurance Company had published, late in the 
last year. an account of the investigation into the assets and 
liabilities of its Life Department under a novel form, and in 
as plain and intelligible a manner as the abstruseness of the 
subject admitted, together with the entire statements and 
valuations necessary for that purpose. 

“It is conjectured from the extensive notices of this pamph- 
let and its accompanying diagrams, which have appeared in 
the periodicals of the day, that it has largely attracted the 
attention of vast numbers of persons in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, as well asin other parts of the world. In- 
deed a most satisfactory and conclusive evidence that such is 
the case is afforded by the fact that the sum assured on new 
policies in the six months to the 3rd of June of the present 
year is actually 50 per cent. in excess of the sum_assured in 
the corresponding months of the year 1860, although the latter 
amount in itself exceeded the sum assured in any like pre- 
vious period of time. 

“ If this success be continued. the Royal Insurance Company 
would, with respect to the amount of its new business, be at 
once placed (at least with one or two exceptions) a) 
of all the insurance companies doing business ipethis country, 
and the anticipations of the last report, to the’etfect that the 
details of the life business, then to be published, would form 
an e of the ¢ ishmeit, Will have a speedy and very 
happyrrealisation.” 4 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANE€H. 
Profits—Large proportion returned every five years to 
olicies then in existence two entire years. Expenses chiefly 
orne by the Fire Branch in order to increase the bonus to be 

returned. 





Lire Bonuses DECLARED. 
Two per cent. per annum on the sum assured: the greatest 
bonus ever continuously declared by any company. 
SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE BRANCHES. 
Capital Two Millions sterling. Accumulated funds in hands 
exceed 800,000/. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary. 


| 


testimonials on or before that day to the Registrar of the | 





-) 


F. MANNING NEEDHAYM, Hon. Sec. _ | 


hé@shead | 





T ¥ | 

ROxAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 

W The DAHLIA SHOW, at South Kensington, WED- 
NESDAY WEEK, September 11. 

Doors open at One o'clock. Tickets 2s. 6d. each; on the 

day, 3s. 6d.; tobe had at the Gardens, and of the principal 

Librarians and Music-sellers. 


. > 7 LY 
OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, 
JERMYN-STREET, LONDON. 

Director—Sir Roperick I. Murcutson, D.C.L., &e. 

The Prospectus forthe Session, commencing on the 7th Oct. 
next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. The Courses 
of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. Hofmann; Physics, 
by Prof. Tyndall; Natural History. by Prof. Huxley; Geology, 
by Prof. Ramsay; Mineralogy and Mining, by Mr. Warington 
Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. Percy: and Applied Mechanics, 
by Prof. Willis. TI 











| ING’S COLLEGE, London.—DEPART- 

MENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and SCIENCE. 
The Lectures are adapted for those who purpose to offer them- 
selves for the Indian Civil Service or to enter one of the 
Learned Professions, and will COMMENCE on TUESDAY, 


et. 1. 

_The following are the subjects embraced in this Course: 

Divinity—The Rev. the Principal, the Rey. E. H. Plumptre, 
A 


D 
Classicat Literature—Professor, Ven. R. W. Browne, M.A. ; 


J. J. Heywood, M.A. 


| Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Tecturer, 


! 
| English Language and Literature—Professor, the Rey. J. S. 
| Brewer. M.A. 
Modern History—Professor, C. H. Pearson, M A. 
| French—Professor, A. Mariette; and M. Stievnard, Lecturer. 
German—Professor, Dr. Bernays 
There are also Professors for many of the Oriental Lan- 
| guages. ‘ 
| For the Prospectus apply to J. W. CunnincHam, Esq., 
Secretary. 


| PIMLICO LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 


| and MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, South-place, Upper 

| Belgrave-place. 

| For extract from Parochial Letter of the Rev. J. H. Hamil- 
ton, Incumbent of St. Michael's, Chester-square, see the 7imes 


| of Aug. 8. 


Pimlico Rooms and Literary Institution Building Association 

| (Limited). Sum reqnired 25007. 
Amonnt already advertised ......... £24590 

| The Right Hon. the Earl Grosvenor (Patron) 

} The Rev. J. H. Hamilton, M.A. (President) .. 

The Most Noble the Marquis of Westminster.......... 2: 

H. A. M. Waldo Sib- The Rev. Richard Ward £5 0 0 

thorn, Esq., 2nd don. £50 0 0) W. C. Marshall, Esq. 











| Mrs. Waldo Sibthorp. 1000] B.A. .. 110 
| A. W. Jaffray, Esq. ... 1000) Dr Duncan Simi 110 
Thos. Wilson, Es 10 0 0} Miss Smith .......cccccece 100 





| The Earl of Eglinton 500! 


Ebury-street, Eton-square. 
| and Westminster Bank. 


Cheques to be crossed London 


THE PRESS. 
‘MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED 


for Publication. and Proof Sheets Corrected. by a 





gentleman of very great experience in literary and publishing 
| 


matters. The best advice to authors. Terms moderate. 
Address “ DELTA," 8, Newcastle-street. Strand. 


‘JHE PRESS.—An EDITOR of ability 


and many vears’ experience on the Press. just disengaged, | 


| seeks EMPLOYMENT as Editor or Sub-Editor of either a 
Metropolitan or Provincial Journal. Is an able writer, is well 
up in all the duties and details of a newspaper-office, and 
would be content with a moderate salary. 

Address “ W. B.”” (No. 582), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 
| street, Strand, W.C. Could bring many advertisements to a 
; respectable paper. 


| The Paris Correspondent of several Metropolitan and 
Provincial Papers, is willing to furnish, at a small cost, a 
| WEEKLY or DAILY LETTER, embodving all the French 
| news of the day. His position in Paris will ensure a first-rate 
Correspondence, either Political, Literary. or Commercial. 
Address “C. B.,’’ 71, Rue du Rocher, Paris. 


| y O + y 
| O PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, and 
OTHERS.—A Gentleman, well versed in scientific and 
general literature, who has had much experience in preparing 
MSS, for the press, revising authors’ proofs, &c., OFFERS 
| HIS SERVICES to publishers and others requiring such 
assistance. Researches undertaken in the British Museum, 


&e. 
Address, prepaid. “A. F.,"’ care of Messrs. Dorrell and Son, 
Passport Agents, 15, Charing-cross, London. 


THVWTa 
| "XO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 
young, active gentleman, who is a competent reporter, 
and capable of filling anv post connected with a newspaper, 
| dostzes an ENGAGEMENT on an estabiished provincial 
ournal. 
. Address “G. L.,”’ Post-office, Scarborouch, Yorkshire. 


ra ~ 

J EWSPAPER PROPRIETORS, &c.—To 
be DISPOSED OF the proprietor retiring from business, 

the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of the CLERKENWELL 
NEWS, published every Tuesday and Friday, witha circu- 
lation of about 50.000 weekly. and nearly 3000 advertisements. 
A good jobbing business ttached, which is open to much 
extension and improvement. None but principals treated 


with. 
Apply to w. PICKBURN, 35, Rosoman-street, Clerkenwell, Ww.c. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 
OTHERS. —WANTED to FARM the ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ofa NEWSPAPER or other PERIODICAL. Highest 
references. 
Address “A. M.,"’ 92, Fleet-street, E.C. 
EW WEEKLY JOURNAL.—The 
Advertiser being about to start a Class Journal, will be 
glad to hear from Printers, Writers, or others having’ sug- 
gestions or services to offer. A Bookkeeper required. 
Apply to“ G. T.,"’ 24, Bow-lane, E.C. 


Lecturer, H. Daniel, Esq., 5.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. | 


Lop T. A. Cock, M.A.; Assistant Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, ' 


- - | List of Donations. towards the purchase of a lease, in the | 
“ Purchase of annuities in 1860 largely exceeds the similar | 1 | . 


Donations or subscriptions are earnestly requested, and may | 
be paid to J. M. HuckKLerripcr, Hon. Secretary, 193. Upper | 


'7.0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.— , 


O be SOLD, an established class NEWS- 
PAPER, on which a large sum has been expended. 
Well worth the attention of a gentleman wishing to employ 
his time and money. Sold in consequence of one of the pro- 
prietors having to withdraw his capital. A partnership would 
not be objected to. 
Address, with real name, to “ A. D. C.,’’ Mr. Graves’s, 
18, Seymour-street, Euston-square, 


THE ARTS. 
URNER, R.A.—A very fine PAINTING 


—Sunset at Sea, etched in the Liber Studiorum—on 
SALE, at Bryant's Gallery, St. James’s-street. 











SENHAM REEKS, Registrar. — | GECOND ANNUAL CITY EXHIBITION 


NOW 
} En- 
Admission on presentation of private 


of PAINTINGS by MODERN ARTISTS is 
OPEN at HAYWARD and LEGGATT’S GALLERY 
| trance by 28, Cornhill. 
address card. 
| Q@CULPTOR’S STUDIO.—WANTED to 
LN RENT PREMISES suitable for the above. No objec- 
tion to take Residence where same could be erected. The 
| neighbourhood of Bayswater, Brompton, Kensington, or 
| Notting-hill preferred. 
Address, with particulars, to “ F. A., Esq.,”’ care of Mr. 
Baker, 9 Queen's-terrace, Bayswater, W. 
over ~ “ Toa + 
| AINTING on GLASS.—A. LUSSON, 
| Painter on Glass of the Sainte Chapelle, 21, Rue de 
| Laval, Paris.—Painted Glass, in every style, for the Decora- 
| tion of Churches; Grisailles, Mosaic, Great Figures, Medal- 
| lions, Legendaries; Fancy Subjects, such as Moyen-dge ; 
Hunting and other Subjects, of the old style, or modern, for 
Rooms, Country Houses, &c. Sent free to all parts of 
England. 


GALOON for ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


A rich Collection of Antiquities, Old and Modern Paint- 
ings, Water-Colour Drawings, Engravings, Sculptures, Wood 
Sculptures, Armour, Carved Frames, Gems, &c. &c., isOPEN 
at Brienner-street, 40. Munich. HERR SPENGEL, Pro- 
prietor. Commissions for purchase at publicsales will be con- 
scientiously executed. 

The proprietor is permitted to refer to the Critic Office, 10, 
| Wellington-street, Strand, as voucher for his respectability. 

















MUSIC. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.—The SECOND 


GREAT CONCERT and CHORAL COMPETITION of 
TONIC SOL-FA EVENING CLASSES will be held on 
} TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10th, MOZART’S TWELFTH 
SERVICE by a Chorus of 1,500 voices, accompanied by the 
Orchestral Band of the Company and the Great Organ. 
' The Competition will commence at 12.30. Prize Choirs of 
1860 at 1.45. Distribution of Prizes and Mozarts 12th Service 
at 3.30. 
Conductor Mr. T. K. Loncportom. Manager Mr. CURWEN. 
Admission, One Shilling; children half price. 


+ + Torn . = ° 
EREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, in 

the Cathedral and Shire-hall, September 10th, 11th, 

| 12th, and 13th.—Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Weiss, and Miss Louisa 
{| Pyne, Mme. Sainton-Dolby, Miss Susan Pyne; Sig. Giuglini, 
' Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Mr. Winn, and 
Mr. Weiss. Programmes may be obtained of the Conductor, 


G. Townshend Smith, Hereford. ‘ a 
IC.—The 


| MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES on Monday, 











POYAL ACADEMY of MU 
September 16, 1861. 


| Candidates for admission must attend at the Institution 
for examination by the Board of Professors on Saturday 
afternoon, the 14th inst.. at two o'clock. 
By order of the Committee of Management, 
J. GIMSON, Sec. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenderden-street, Hanover- 
square, September 2nd, 1861. 
| r . , ; 

\ HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES 
} SAYING? Arranged for Piano by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS, 3s. ‘ Like all the arrangements of Mr. Brinley 
Richards, the above is marked by neatness, elegance, musi- 
cian-like finish, and showiness without difhculty. Mr. Stephen 
Glover is luckv in having his melody thus chastefally and 
gracefully set off."—The Musical World, 


| B RINLEY RICHARDS.—LES ECHOS 
de LUCERNE (Roch-Albert). Transcribed for Piano, 

2s. 6d. Also for Piano, “ WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES 
1999 


SAYING? 
RESIGNATION.—Sacred Song. By Miss 
ay Decorated 


M. LINDSAY (Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss). 

Title. 2s. 6d. “This song has quickly found its way into the 

musical families in England. It is highly praised as a valuable 

addition to their Sabbath music." —Boston Journal of Music. 
London: Rospert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 

Regent-street, W.; and of all Musicsellers. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT beg to 


return their best thanks to their friends and connection 
for the support received during the past Season, and take 
this opportunity of announcing, that th are preparing for 
SALE by AUCTION, in OCTOBER NEXT, the entire re- 
maining Copies of numerous finely Illustrated and lilumi- 
nated Works, important Galleries and Books adapted tor pre- 
sentation; also a most Extensive and Interesting Collection 
of Books, in quires and bound, being Remainders from several 
| Publishing Houses. 
*,* S. and B. beg to state that property of a similar 
eel oie be introduced into these Sales, and they will 








feel obligéd by the lists being forwarded as early as possible. 
Fine and Book Auction Redms, ; 
Ee? Fleet-street, London, 


HE RHINE, GERMANY, and 

HOLLAND. — The cheapest and most direct route is 

My pottentam, and thence by DUTCH RHENISH RAIL 
AY. 


Through tickets available for thirty days, allowing pas- 
sengers to stop at the principal places, to be had_at the 
London Office,. 40, Gracechurch-street, E.C. 
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THE BOOKSELLERS” RECORD. 
O WHOLESALE and MANUFAC- 


TURING STATIONERS.—WANTED, by a young 
man, who has been six years in the trade, a SITUATION, in 
a house in which he wil il have opportunity for improvement. 
Salary no object. 
Address “ W.,"’ Post-office, Ipswich 


O PRINTERS, STATIONERS, and 

BOOKBINDERS.~—As CL E RK or WAREHOUSEMAN. 
Can keep a set of Books, with knowledge and experience in 
manufacturing and Government contracts. Age 28. Testi- 
monials from a Member of Parliament, stockbroker, and public 
company. 


“ Foap. 8vo.," South View Cottage, Homerton, N.E. 


To BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 

NEWS AGENTS —To be DISPOSED OF, an old- 
estab | BUSINESS in the above line. in a business neigh- 
vourho 









i. Only changed hands once in 46 years 
Apply at 72, Brewer-street, St Pancras. 


r 
STATIONERY and FANCY REPOSI- 
4 TORY to be DISPOSED OF, immediately. Stock, 
with handsome fixtures, about 300/.; or at the convenience of 
the purchaser. Very convenient dwelling-house, 50/. per 
annum. ina healthy. thriving locality. 
For particulars apply to Mr. Harats, 1, Queenhithe, Upper 
Thames-street, London; or at 4, Whittington-terrace, Upper 
Holloway. 


APER MIL L.—PREMISES WANTED, | 
4 suitable for the manufacture of paper, with good water 
and water-power. 
Address “ H. C.," 36, Carey-street, W.C. 
Jy XCISE DUTY OFF PAPER.—The 
MELFORD PAPER MILLS, near Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
be SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT. N.B. An act was 
passed this last session to make a railroad, which will pass 
close to the mill, and also a station within a mile 
thereof. 
For particulars apply to Mr. Pr, Ballingdon, near Sudbury, 
or to Messrs. E. 1k. F. STepMAN, solicitors, of the latter 
place, 














THE 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. 
eto aiins 
APPOINTMENTS OFFERED. 


ULL particulars of the following Appoint- 

ments Offered are entered on the Gratuitc ous Educational 
Registry. This Registry may be inspected, or further parti- 
culars will be su; pplie {to applicants by letter, without pay- 
ment of anv fee. Address the Graturrovus Epvc oe 
LEGISTRY, Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
—Applicants by letter should quote the number o as 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose 
two stamps for the reply 











a 

and MATHEMATICAL | 
d, after the Michaelmas vacation, in a 
Applicants to state salary expected, &c, 
Box 4362, 10, Wellington- 


LASSICAL 
MASTER war 
school near L ‘ mdon. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, 


street, Strand, W.< Cc. 
RIVATE TUTOR. Wanted. in a clergy- | 
r the Michaelm AS — os AVS, @ tutor’ tor | | 


man’s family. afte 


















four pu of Oxford or Cc ge in classical | 
honours, ° wo sald be preferred. j 
Salary 69/. per annum t , i sing two stamps, Box | 
4364, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





JESIDENT CLASSICAL 
/ wanted in the Isle of Man. Salary from 40/. to 601. 
Applications to be accompanied with copies of testimonials. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4: 10, Wellington-street, | 
Strand, W.C. | 
| 


MASTER | 















PESIDENT ENGLISH MASTER wanted 
in the Is le of [ean Salary from 401 to60l. Applications 
to be accompanied with copies of testimonials. Address, in- | 
closing two stamps, Box 4368, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. | 
PESIDENT FRE a H MASTER wanted 
W in a Lancashire board and day school; age from | 
t ite : ag re, experience, salary quired, | 
Y g ty vo stamps, Box 4370, 10, Wellington- 





T UTOR. Wanted immediately for a | 
permanency or temporarily, a : 


graduste in classical 








honours, with a knowledge of mathe cs, to ee for the 
Woolwich and civil service examins ations, &c. Salary at the 
rate of 1 losing two stamps, 30x 1] 





annum. Address. ine 
yn-street, Strand, W.C 





4372, 





CLASSICAL ASSIST ANT wanted in a] 
Lancashire boarding and day-school; age from 20 to 30, | 
Applicants to state age, experience, salary required, &c. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 4374, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.c } 


SSIS’ PAN T M. AS ; ST ER i in a school. Re- 
yuired a young man about 22 or 23 vears of age. Must 
be able to take classes in Livy. Horace, Xenophon, also 
Euclid and alge sbra, He will have to assist in the general 
school duties, and to attend to the boarders out of school 
hours. Salary from 40/. to 45/7, with board and lodging. 
Locality Nottinghamshire. Address, ~ 5 two stamps, 
Box 4376, 10, Wellington- -street, Strand, 


SSISTANT in a first- ion veuieal near 
London. Wanted an assistant about 18 years of age, of 
gentiemanlike manners and appearance, and of active cheer- 
ful habits, who would give his services in return for a superior 
preparation by a clergyman for either University, &c. Ad- 
dress, inclosing two stamps, Box 4378, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.¢ 
G EN ERAL ASSISTANT in a South Devon 
boarding school, situated on the coast; number of boys 
about 60. The requisite qualifications are moderate classics 
and mathematics, also unimpeachable moral character. He 
will have to take a fair share of external duty with another 
assistant. Salary to commence with 50/. Address, inclosing 
two stamps, Box 4380, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 














| 








~ 
JUNIOR ASSISTANT in a private sc hool 

in North Wales. Must be able to take French, junior 
Greek and Latin. and English generally; age from 18 to 25. 
Salary from 25/. to 30/. One possessed of gentlemanly man- 
ners indispensable. Address, awe two stamps, Box 
4382, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








and a half | 


} elementary Latin, music, and drawing. 


| offered excellent educatic 
| German, music 
— | inclosing two stamps, Box 4419, 10, Wellington- -street, _ Ww. 


J UNIOR ASSISTANT in a private boarding 


sehool ina Berkshire. Applicants to state age, qualifica- 
tion, experience, and salary required. Address, re eure 
stamps, Box 4384, 10, Wellin gton- street, Strand, | 


UNIOR 


e required in October next, to teach Latin, Greek, arith- 
metic, dictation, &c., to the lowest forms. Must be a graduate. 
Salary 1001. Locality Durham. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 4386, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT in a Cheshire erivetd 
e school wanted immediately, for Latin, French, writing, 
&c. Salary 35/1. Address, ae two stamps, Box 4388, 
10, Wellington- street. Strand, W.C 


XOVERNESS in an ‘Sen school for young 
ladies. Must possess a thorough knowledge ‘of plain 
and fancy needlework and arithmetic; music and drawing 
desirable, but not essential. A steady, conscientious and 
cheerful lady required ; and one who is a member of a Chris- 
tian Church preferred. Salary 15/7. She will have to be 
generally with the pupils. Address, inclosing two stamps, 
Box 4390, 10, Wellington-street, Str and, } W.C. 
YOVERNESS for a school in a country 
town. Wanted a young lady possessed of the usual 
qualifications; drawing and some knowledge of music de- 
sirable. References required. Address, _ 1 sing two stamps, 
Box 4392, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


OVERNESS in a clergyman’s family, to 
instruct three girls, the eldest aged 14. Accomplish- 
ments required—music, singing, drawing, and French. A 
comfortable home, but not a large salary can be offered. 
Address, inc losing: two stamps, Box 4394, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


[ pArLY GOVERN ESS, in the neighbour- 
hood of Croydon. A clergyman wishes to secure the 
| services of a iady to instruct three girls, aged respectively 13, 
9,and6. Must be able to impart thoroughly a knowledge of 
French and music to advanced pupils. Applicants to give a 
reference. Address, inclosing two stamps, 30x 4396, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


| JMINISHING GOVERNESS in a clergy- 

man's family (two pupils). Must be a communicant of 

the Church of England, a gentlewoman, experienced in 

} tuition, and not under 30, also a good linguist, pianist, and 

vocalist; drawing desirable. A very comfortable home will 

| be aff wrded, but a high salary cannot be given. Applicants to 

| give full par culars and references. Address, ine losing g two 
| Stamps, Box 4398, 10, Wellington- street, Str: and, w.¢ 


| 
YRENCH TE ACHER. W anted, i ina iret 
class ladies’ school at the West-end of London, a young 
French lady to teach French only and for two hours daily. 
In return is oftered a most comfortable home. The remainder 
of her time can be employed exclusively for her own benefit in 
giving private lessons. Address, “ Pa two stamps, Box 
| 4400, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


PREPARATORY GOV ERNES 

children in a clergyman’s family. Applicants to state 

terms and give references. Locality Dorsetshire. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 4402, 10, Wellington-street, Ww. C. 


R ESIDENT GOVERNESS. — Wanted 
. immediately a lady, age about experienced in tuition, 
to instruct four pupils (the girls’ ages 12 and 6, the boys’ 9 and 
5) in the usual branches of an English education, French, 
Address, inclosing 
30x 4404, 10, Welling ston-street, Strand, _W. C 


XT Tal 
YRENCH 1 EACHER required imme- 
diately. or at Michaelmas. A French lady, not under 26 
or 27 years of age, would be preferred, but this is not indis- 
pensable. Some experience in tuition, and a Rnowietge of 
— desirable. A comfortable home is offered, with 101, 
annum and laundress. No English lady need apply who 
he 2 not been onthe Continent. Address, inclo sing two stamps, 
Box 4408, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 
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two stamps, 


EACHER in a ladies’ morning school, near 

London, to render four hours daily assistance in English. 
French, and music. It is necessary the applicant be a good 
disciplinarian, and able to command authority without 
demanding it. A ge between 19and 25, Remuneration offered, 
board and lodging, with the privilege of private tuition in the 
neighbourhood. Address, inc 3 sing two stamps, Box 4408, 10, 
Wellington-treet, Strand. W.C. 


TOV ERNESS P UPIL < vanted in a ladies’ 


school in a country town in Scotland, to assist in 
we junior pupils I lish and music. In return are 
ial advantages in English, French, 
and drawing. Charge moderate. ‘% x 











TURSERY GOVERNESS wanted in the 


| 
4N neighbourhood of Cirencester. She must be accustomed 
. » teaching, understand French, music, and drawing, and be 

willing to make herself useful Address, inclos _— two stamps, 


ox 4412, 10, We lit ngton- ~street, }, Strand, W.( 


- APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the GratuiroUus EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 

sox " in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 
two stamps for reply. 
—_— ee 


. ° mTr . 
AS MASTER in a school or TUTOR in a 
7 family, non-resident. Wanted by a clergyman, M.A. of 
Trin, Coll., Cambridge. Is experienced in tuition, and able 
to teach classics, mathematics, and the elements of Hebrew. 
Address, inclosing | two stamps, Box 8589, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


S MAS TER. in a school or TUTOR in a 


L family, resident or non-resident. Advertiser is expe- 
rienced, energetic, and competent to teach middle classics, 
mathematics as far as conics, conversational and grammatical 
French (acquired in France), and the usual English routine. 
Age 24. Unexceptionable references. Address, wo two 
stamps, Box 8591, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.c 


r 

AS fUTOR, non-resident, or as 
tL ASSISTANT M ASTER in a good school, where no out- 
door duty would be required. Teaches the Greek and Latin 
classics, mathematics, history, eography, French, and Ger- 
man. fas had ten vears’ experience in tuition. Isat present 
tutor in a family, with whom he has been seven years; was 
previously classical and mathematical assistant in a school; 
age 33. The situation sought will be required by Michaelmas. 
Address, incaoetas two stamps, Box 8593, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W. C. 




















ASSISTANT MASTER will be 


S SCHOOL TEACHER, either in town 


or country, by a young gent!eman who was educated 
at University College, London. Is competent to instruct in 
reading, writing, arithmetic algebra (to equations), mathe- 
matics (to third book of Euclid), geography, history (ancient 
and modern). Latin, French (acquired in France), and the 
elements of German. Address, oe two stamps, Box 
8595, 10 Wellington- street, Stré and, Wc, 


S VACATION TUTOR. A gentleman 


of experience in tuition (age 23) would be glad of ap 
engagement as companion and tutor to two or three boys, 
| for thenext two months. Can furnish the most satisfactory 
testimonials. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8597, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand. W.C. 


A WRITING - MASTER, plain and 
ornamental. Has been engaged in heading school. 
books, and had many years’ experience in the routine of g 
school. Is well versed in accounts, mental arithmetic, 
geography, &c. Wishes an engagement for part of the week 
in a private family or schoo!. Address, inc losing two stamps, 
Box 8599, 10, W: ellingto n- street, Strand, W. 
7 rr 

AS ASSISTANT ina school, or TUTOR j in 
a a family; if non-resident preferred ; by a native of 
Switzerland, young, and married. ‘Teaches French, German, 
drawing, writing, arithmetic, geography, and junior Latin, 
Has been three ye ars in England, and posse-ses good testi- 
monials, Speaks the Frencii, German, and English languages, 
Address, inclosing two stainps, Box 8601, 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C. 


. , 7" ° 
As ASSISTANT in a school, resident or 

non-resident. Advertiser is 36 years of age; a Protes- 
tant; and has long been accustomed to tuition. He possesses 
a thorough knowledge of the languages and literature of 
France and Germany, and could also undertake elementary 
classics. Has been for eight years professor of the German 
language, literature, and phil losophy at the Theological Col- 
lege of Klattan, in Austria. Salary 20/. if resident, otherwise 
60. OU nexceptionable references now residing in London, 
Address, a, two stamps, Box 8603, 10, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.c 


S GENE RAL ASSISTAN rT. , by a gen- 
tleman of great experience in tuition, and possessed of 
good testimonials. Is competent to undertake thorough 
English, arithmetic (Colenso's), writing, drawing, with junior 
French, and Latin. Age 28. Terms, if resident 502 Address, 
ine losing two stamps, Box 8605, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
S GOVEKNESS in the country, to one or 
<« two young ladies, or to superintend the management 
of a widower’s house, by a lady ot birth and education. She 
is competent to teach English, French {acquired on the Con- 
tinent), the rudiments of German, good music and singing, 
drawing, and painting. Age 27. Salary from sv to 100 guineas 
per annum. Unexceptionable testimonials and references, 
Ireland preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 
8607, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 



































- | AS GOVERNESS in a family, by a young 


lady who is accustomed to tuition, and fully po hee | 
to impart a thorough English education, with French, draw- 
ing, rudiments of music and singing. Is tne daughter of a 
physician, and can give the most unuexceptionable reterences. 
Age 23. Salary moderate, but a comfortable home. Address, 
inclosing two sti imps, Box 8609, 10, We Nington-street, W. c. 








S GOVERNESS to young children, or as 
HOUSEKEEPER and GOVERNESS to one lit tle girl. 
Can impart a solid English education, with the rud ae ot 
French and music. Age 40. Salary from 25/. to < Would 
not object to the duties of COMP ANION toa lady, for which 
she is well suited, being of a cheer/ul disposition, and generally 
well informed, Good references can be given. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8611, 10, We lingti y-street, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a school or family ; 

no salary required. A lady of superior education and 
experience wishes to meet with board and residence for her- 
self and little boy, aged 5, in return for her services in tuition, 
the superintendence of domestic arrangements, or uny similar 
occupation. Address, ms as stamps, Box 8613, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, 


AS’ GOVERN ESS. Wanted, by a young 
person, aged 23, respectably connected. a situation to 
take charge of and instruct young children in English, French 

pote abroad), and the rudiments of music. She would 

have no objection to make herseif usefal in any capacity not 

menial. Remuneration moderate, the principal object being a 

comfortable home. Respectable references. Address, in- 

closing two stamps, Box 8615, 10, Ww ell ington- street, Ww Cc, 




















A’ GOVERNESS to young children, by a 
young lady who is competent to teach English and 

Is qual lified to take the — charge of her pupils and 
their wardrobe. Agel9. Salary 15/. Has not had aay pre- 
vious engagement. Address, inc seuitie two stamps, Box 8617, 
10, WwW elling gton-street. Strand, W.C. 


music 





AS GOVERNESS in a private family : 
rould prefer being locited near London or Hull; age 21. 
‘an teach English thoroughly, arithmetic, and the rudiments 

of French and music; also needlework. Would not object to 

take charge of her pupils’ wardrobe. Salary trom 14. to 200. 

Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8419, 10, , Wellington-street, 

Strand, W.C. ve eS 

S DAILY or OCCASIONAL GOVER- 
NESS. A young lady, residing in London, and whose 

time is partially occupied in ‘tuition, “seeks an additional en- 
gagement that will not require more than two or three hours 
daily. She teaches French, music, drawing, English in all its 
branches, and the rudiments of German. References to clergy- 
men and heads of families. Terms moderate. Age 22, Ad- 
dress, <i two stamps, Box 8621, 10, Wellington-street, 

Strand, | RE a pS 


S DAILY GOVERNESS, within one or 
two miles of Regent-street, by a young lady who has 
resided in Hanover 3} years, and is well qualitied to teach 
German, drawing, the rudiments of French, English, and 
music. "Terms moderate. Age 20. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8623, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


A$ DAILY or VISITING GOVERNESS 


in London, by a lady whose attainments are English, 
French, Hanoverian German, and music; she can also — 
érawing to beginners; her knowledge of French is equal to 
that of a native of France. Age 20. Terms to depend upon 
distance and the time and instruction required. Advertiser 
is a gentlewoman by birth and education; circumstances 
oblige her to provide for herself. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8625, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S DAILY GOVERNESS, after the 25th 


of September, by a young lady accustomed to children, 
and competent to teach English. music, and the radiments of 
French. Age 23. Salary from 20 to 25 guineas. Unexception- 
able references. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8627, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 
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A® RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family | 


within 100 miles of London, to not more than three 
children, and those under 12 years of age, by a young lad 
accustomed to tuition, and competent to _teach Englis 
thoroughly, music, French, Latin, and the rudiments of draw- 
ing. Has been for two years and a half in a gentleman's 
family. from which she can have an excellent reference; age 
93, Salary not under 20. Was very successful in teaching 
music and Latin in her last engagement. Would not object to 
work for her punils occasionally. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8629, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
baa Th rma 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS to young 
children, by a lady 21 years of age, and who can teach 
English, with the rudiments of French, music, and drawing. 
as had 3} years’ experience in tuition. Salary 20! a year. 
Satisfactory references can be given. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8631, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a gen- 
teel family, by the daughter of a Cambridge D.C.L. Is 
acommunicant of the Church of England, and competent to 
impart a thorough English education, with music, drawing in 
several styles, junior French. plain and faney needlework, 
elocution, and arithmetic. Little boys not objected to. A 
comfortable home is a sine qua non. Age22. Salary required 
from 307. to 50/., with board, lodging, and laundress. Address, 
inclosing two stamps, Box 8633, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 


“A S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS, 


by a lady of very great experience in tuition, and who 
has travelled in France, Italy, and Spain with a family. She 
ig thoroughly competent to impart a good English education, 
with French, music, drawing (flower and landscape in water- 
colours), and the rudiments of Latin and German, Is a 
communicant of the Church of England. Salary desired, if 
resident, not less than 40/. Age 35. Address, inclosing two 
stamps, Box 8635, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a lady 
who has had upwards of five years’ experience in 
tuition (two of which were in a clergyman’s family), and is 
competent to teach English, French, the rudiments of Italian, 
and superior music. Is a good pianiste. Religious views 
Evan gelical—has two brothers in the Church. Age 27. 
required 40 guineas. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 863 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS by a lady, 
competent toimpart a good English education, with 
French, music, and drawing, and who has hitherto been very 
successful in the management and tuition of her pupils. The 
most satisfactory references can be given. The south-eastern 
locality preferred. Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8639, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





















v ~ na a . 

S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

gentleman’s family in the country, bya young lady, com- 
petent to instruct in English, French, Latin, and music ; little 
bovs preferred. Would not object to take the entire charge 
of her pupils. Has just completed an arrangementin a clergy- 
man’s family. Salary not under 207. Age 20. Address, in- 
closing two stamps, Box 8641, 10, Wellington-street, W.C. 
S MISTRESS of a school for little girls 
a between the ages of 6 and 12, by a lady of experience in 
tuition; or as COMPANION to a lady and to assist her in her 
domestic arrangements, or to accompany her to the seaside. 
Address, inclosing two stamps, Box 8643, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 








‘COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, &c. 
MORTON COLLEGE for LADIES, 


Camden-road, West Holloway.—COURS de PIANO, 
by Miss BODDY. The CLASSES for playing in concert will 
RE-COMMENCE Sept. 11. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars concerning them, 
may be obtained of the Lady Principals, Mrs. and Miss 
Boddy. a = ees 

T. PETER’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

Eaton-square.—The DUTIES of this Establishment will 
RE-COMMENCE on Monday, Sept. 9. The system of edu- 
cation pursued is such as to prepare pupils for the Universities, 
the professions, the military, naval, civil, and middle-class 
examinations, and commercial pursuits. 

Application for terms for day pupils and boarders to be made 
at the school, or at Durham House, Chelsea. 

JOHN WILSON, D.D., Head Master. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. CLARKE, 30. Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, N.W., RECEIVE aFEW YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
attending the classes, and provide for them a comfortable 
home, with every facility for study. 
References :—Rev. J. C. Harrrsoy, 24. Queen’s-road, 
Regent’s-park; J. G. Witkryson, M_D., 4, St. John’s Villas, 
Finchley-road ; JAMES WALTON, Esq., 28, Upper Gower- 


Street, W.C. ea i didcaiameiiedaiasent 
COLLEGE, 











T. MARGARET'S 
NORTHEND. FULHAM. LONDON, 8.W., for the 
EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES. 
Principal—The Rev. A. LENDrvum, M.A. 

Vice-Principal—The Rev FREDERICK TAUNTON. M.A. 

For prospectuses and all particulars apply to the Rev. the 

Vice-Principal. 
N.B. All the pupils are resident in the College. 

The next Term will commence on Thursday, 19th of 
September. 

T. MARYLEBONE and ALL-SOULS’ 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL, in Union with King’s College. 
Established 1832. 

Trinity Term wil] commence on Tuesday, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, when new Pupils will be admitted The course of 
study is liberal and comprehensive, and pupils are prepared 
for the Universities, the Army. Navy. and Civil Service Exa- 
minations. The Head and Second Master receive a limited 
number of boarders, The Second Master has Vacancies. For 
prospectuses apply at the school 

A. H. BARFORD. B.A., F.L.S., Head Master. 
_ No. 1, Cornwall-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
y 
IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
Rector—Dr. SCHMITZ. 

The High School combines a classical with a commercial 
education. The subjects taught are the English language 
and literature, history, geography, Latin, Greek, French, 

erman, arithmetic and mathematics, writing, and book- 
keeping, drawing, fencing and gymnastics. Some time is 
also devoted to religious instruction. 

school is intended only for those who desire to com- 
mence the study of Latin or have already commenced it. 

The SCHOOL will RE-ASSEMBLE on MONDAY, the 2nd 
October, 1861. The first or rudimentary class will be formed 
by Mr. Donaldson. 

. Prospectuses for the ensuing session may be had on applica- 
tion to the Rector or any of the Masters; to the Sanitor, 
at the School; and to the City Clerk, at his office, City- 
chambers, 

Edinburgh, August 19, 1861. 


DUCATION.—Banks of the Meuse, 


Belgium.—A Married Protestant Gentleman, recently 
Professor in a Foreign University, and residing in a healthy, 
picturesque district. desires to RECEIVE two or three 
GENTLEMEN’S SONS, to whom he can offer every educa- 
tional advantage. Unexceptionable references given and re- 
quired.—For fuller particulars apply to ‘“‘T, W.,”’ 29, Rue Bel- 
liard, Brussels. 

IGH MILITARY EDUCATION.—The 

CEDARS MILITARY COLLEGE, for Gentlemen pre- 
paring for the Line, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, and Staff. 

Director—Colonel CORTE. 
Professor—OswaLD HUNTER (Wrangler), Cantab. 
Non-resident Professor—Mons. Barp, Author of a French 
Grammar, &c 
The number of professors is arranged so as to afford to each 
pupil the advantages of private tuition. 
Applications addressed to Col. Corre, The Cedars, 
Putney, S. W. 
r y r 

4 DUCATION.—The VICTORIA 
: 4 COLLEGE, for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
Kensington-gardens-square, offers unusual advantages and 
privileges. Elementary and advanced classes. 

Patrons, &e. 

The Countess of Antrim Mrs. V. P. Shelley 
The Lady Mary Fox The Earl Dundonald 
Lady Havelock Sir H. Havelock 
Lady W. Trevelyan | ©. Cobbold, Esq.. M.P., &c. 
A few PARLOUR BOARDERS RECEIVED. Classes Re-, 
commence Sept. 18. 
For prospectuses, terms, professors, curriculum, &c., address 
‘“* LIBRARIAN,” 44, Westbourne-grove; or the Lady Resident. 


a) ‘a 
ERTFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Head Master: 
+The Rev. E. BArtrum, M.A., late Second Master, King 
Edward the Sixth's School, Bath. 
Second Master: 
H. Valentine, Esq., B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. a wrangler and graduate in classical honours. 
Master of the Modern and Oriental Languages: 
G. W. Leitner, Esq., Leeturer at King’s Co'lege, London. 
The Head Master will be prepared to RECEIVE BOARDERS 
at Michaelmas next. Terms, including tuition, 402., 45/., and 
501., according to age. Hertford is an open and healthy town. 
twenty-one miles north of London, with which it is connected 
by th tern Counties and Great Northern Railways. 














G OVERNESS.—A young French lady (a 
a Catholic), who has obtained her “ diplome,”’ is desirous 
of AN ENGAGEMENT in a gentleman’s family. Salary 601, 
Address, by letter, E. THomas, Ealing-lane, Brentford. 








~UPERIOR ENGLISH GOVERNESS.— 
A Lady of exnerience, who has resided abroad, and isa 

ee pa, DESTRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Terms 

beral. 

For particulars address “ M. D, B."" (Box 155), General Post- 

office, Birmingham. 





TNUTORSHIP WANTED, in a nobleman’s 


or gentleman's family, by a B.A. (June 1861) of Trinity 

College, Cambridge. No objection to travel. Unexceptionable 

references. The advertiser is the son of a clergyman. 

Address “ E. B.,”. Lyonshall Vicarage, Kingston, 
Herefordshire. 


S ASSISTANT, at Michaelmas, by a 
- gentleman preparing for the Church: age 23. Is compe- 
tent to undertake English, arithmetic, Euclid, elementary 
algebra, and drawing, junior Latin and Greek. Unexception- 
able testimonials. 
Address, stating salary, “R. P. T.,”” Grammar School, 
Guilsborough, Northampton. 


= 

ALE or PARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman 
K at the Head of a first-class School is in need of imme- 
diate pecuniary assistance. A PARTNERSHIP will be 
effected on easy terms with a Clergyman or Layman of good 
University standing. 

Apply to “ B. Q.”’ (No. 381), Critic Office, 10, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C. 


REE GRAMMAR SCHOOL of QUEEN 
MARY, at WalsallL—WANTED. at Michaelmas, an 
ASSISTANT COMMERCIAL MASTER. Salary 80/7. 
Applications, with testimonials, to be sent to Mr. C. F. 
DARWALL, Secretary to the Governors, on or before the 12th 
day of September. 


\ ATHEMATICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 
_ VACANT, at the Government College of Bareilly, 
Upper India, a PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS. 
Salary 420/, a-year. Application to be made direct to the 
Principal of the College, and also to the Rev. Edwin Kemp- 
son, Castle Bromwich, near Birmingham, who is possessed 
of particulars. The applicant must be either a Wrangler or 
High Sen. Op. in the Cambridge Mathi. Tripos, between the 
years 1855 and 1861 inclusive. 


















j TANTED, by a young man of 27, a 
Situation as LIBRARIAN, in a Public or Private 
Library. Good references. 
Address, stating salary. hours of attendance, &c., to 
“LIBE tastle Li *, Hastings. 


peru RY-LANE THEATRE to be LET, for 
a short period. 
Address E. T. SmitH, Stage-door. 


HEATRE ROYAL LYCEUM.—This 
THEATRE to be LET from October next. 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. F. PENNY, at the theatre. 








y 


T° MUSEUMS, &c.—The “ FIELD” 
BISON (shot in the Western Prairies by the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley) is FOR SALE.—For terms, &c., apply 
at 346, Strand, where the Bison may be seen. 





V INTON and CO., have REMOVED from 

a Albion-place, Blackfriars, to 50, Conduit-street, W. 

Encaustic and other pavements, earthenware, and plain tiles. 

a and estimates prepared. Manufactory, Stoke-upon- 
rent, 


ACCIDENT in the CLAYTON TUNNEL. 


To Railway Directors.—The Advertiser respectfully 
submits to your attention that he has a plan, very simple and 
economical, effectually to prevent collisions in tunnels. The 
plan would show if a train is in the tunnel, if in motion or 
not, also the exact distance of itself. Once fixed, no further 
expense. The Advertiser would accept of a small gratuity if 
the plan was adopted. N.B. This plan would work without 








the present system, or as an additional safety. Two trains 
could not be in the tunnel at one time, as the machine works 
two ways, but only one way at a time. 





RIcHARD WILLATS, 21, Clarence-street, Rotherhithe, 
London. 


B ANK of DEPOSIT. (Established 


_A.D. 1844.) 3, Pall-mall East, London. Prospectuses 
and Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


ANNUITIES. 
YN ATIONAL Uj 


NNI 

a Y 
} ASSURANCE AND 

INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 3, P/ - 

EAST, LONDON, a 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliamen 7 Vic. cap. 
Established a p. 1844 meanders: 

IMMEDIATE ANNUITTIES granted on very favourable 
terms. 7 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are 
particularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a 
means of providing fora particular individual, or as a resource 
against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of health 
and fortune. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses sent free on application. 


- - . 
OTHEBY’S CATALOGU E.—Archbishop 
Tenison's Sale, June 8, 1861.—Lot 1618. Townshend's 
(H.) Historical Collections; or, Proceedings of the Parliament 
of 2 Elizabeth, 1630; Acts of Parliament from the 19th to the 
22nd of Charles IL, 1667; 2 vols.—The GENTLEMAN who 
BOUGHT the above LOT is particularly requested to COM- 
MUNICATE with Mr. WiIL.iAM SaLt, 23, Park-square, 
Regent’s-park, N. W. 


1 r + 
LOC UTION.—Mr. CHARLES J. 
4 PLUMPTRE continues to receive pupils at his private 
residence, for instruction in Public Reading, Speaking, and 
other branches of Professional Elocution, and for the Removal 
of Impediments and Defects of Speech, &c. 

Terms, and testimonials from well-known clergymen, bar- 
risters, and others, who have been Mr. Plumptre’s pupils, for- 
warded on application to him at 26, Elgin-road, Kensington- 
park-gardens, W.: or 1, Essex-court. Temple, E.C. 

Mr. Piumptre’s “Oxford Lectures on Elocution” are now 
published, price 2s. 6d., and may be had at Messrs. J. H. and 
Jas. Parker's, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 


To SCIENTIFIC PERSONS and PUBLIC 

LECTURERS.—To be SOLD, a bargain, a splendid 
OXY-HYDROGEN GAS APPARATUS, comprising two 
powerful lanterns, with jets, capable of throwing a field 30 feet 
in diameter, and achromatic oxy-hydrogen microscope at- 
tached, with four high powers, 40 astronomical diagrams 
(many of which moved by rack-work), seven geological ditto, 
13 statues, and 36 dissolving views of the principal places of 
interest in Europe, the whole of which are five inches in dia- 
meter, with orrery, three large-size gas bags, nearly new, 
flexible tubing, retort, pressure boards, and white sheet, 
18 feet square. 

Apply, by letter, post paid, to J. Horry, 11, Margaret’s- 

buildings. Bath. 
y 10 ONT kha 
({HU BB’S PATENT SAFES, the most 
secure against Fire and Thieves. 
CHUPB’'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS and STREET- 
DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB'S CASH and DEED BOXES. 
Illustrated Price-list gratis and post free. 
CHUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. 


1 . ’ 
THE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, 15s.; The 
Times, second edition, 30s; ditto, second day, 18s. 4 
Answers required and orders prepaid.—JAMES BARKER, 19, 
Throgmorton-street, Bank. Established thirty years. 


HE following WORKS for SALE, all in 
good condition; s. d. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND (in Nos.) Vols. L and IL 
Published price 8s. 4d.; Offered at 3 6 
FAMILY HERALD. Last Vol. (in Nos.) 
Published price 4s. 4d.; Offered at 1 6 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. Vol. XXXVIL 
June to Dec. 1860. With allthe Supplements. 
Published price 12s. 6d¢.; Offered at 5 6 




















10 6 
Apply in the first instance to “ B. C.,"’ 26, Portland-street, 
Soho-square. 


" 7 

@PECTACLES, MICROSCOPES, TELE- 
‘ SCOPES, Pocket Telescopes to define 5 miles, 10s. 6d. 
Ditto 10 miles, 21s. Ditto, showing also Jupiters moons, &c., 4 
inches long . Students, Compound Achromatic Microscopes 
Magnifying 50,000 times, 63s. with every necessary. Fine 
Steel Spectacles with Real Brazil Pebbles, 7 1. ; ditto, very 
fine, 10s. 6d. for all sights: solid gold and pebbles, 50s. Country 
residents suited by stating age. 

From the Medical Circular, Nov. 16th, 1859 —“ The most 
imperfect vision may be restored by Mr. Davis's improved 
spectacles." 

Opera and Field glasses, Magic Lant 
views. Price lists for two stamps 

Stamps or Post-office orders payable at Euston-square, to 
RERNARD DAVIS, 430, Euston-road, Regent’s-park, London, 
Optician to the Institutions. 


,DUT WOOD -— r > 
TEXHE NEW NEEDLES—H. WALKER, 
PATENTEE.—The Glasgow Practical Mechanic for June 
1859, says: “Mr. Walker, the well-known needle maker's 
Ridged-eyed Needles embody an improvement which all 
semptresses must highly appreciate. The ridge, just in ad- 
vance of the eye, opens a free passage for the thread, slightly 
extending the hole in front of it, and enabling it to pass instan- 
taneously. This improved form permits of greater strength 
without clumsiness of the head, and the eye is therefore made 
full, so as to be very easily threaded.""—Posted by any Dealer. 
Wholesale 47, Gresham-street, London, and Queen's Needle 
Works, Alcester. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT—METALLIC PEN 
MAKER TO THE QUEEN (by Royal Commanda). 


OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 


e to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institu- 
tions, and the public generally, that, by a novel application of 
his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in ac- 
cordance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has intro- 
duced a new series of his useful productions, which for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, 
cheapness in price, he believes will ensure universal approba- 
tion, and defy competition. Each Pen bears the impress of 
his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put up in 
the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 7 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND 
PUBLIC PENS, which are especially adapted to their use, 
being of different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, 
and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
taught in Schools.—Sold Retail by all Stationers, Book- 
sellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel Pens.— 
Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the 
Works, Graham-street; 96, New-street, Birmingham; No. 












erns, and Dissolving 











91, John-street, New York; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, 
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Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


THE SCHOLASTIC DIRECTORY FOR 1861. 


It contains the only Lists extant of Public and Private Schools and other Educational Establishments and 
Institutions in the United Kingdom. 


nal CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, price 5s. cloth boards, 


A HANDY-BOOK OF ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


By GEORGE ROGERS HARDING, Esq,, of Lincoln’s-inn. 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








Now ready, Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


CROCKFORD'S 


Clerical Directory Appendix for 1861, 


CONTAINING 


The Names, Addresses, and other particulars of Clergymen, omitted in the CLERICAL DIRECTORY for 1860, and of Clergymen 
who have been Urdained since the appearance of that Volume—of which it will forma Supplement. 


“ The Clerical Directory Appendix ” for 1861 may be had by order of any Bookseller, price 3s. 6d., or of 


etn ee “Clerical Journal” and ‘ Directory” Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
ndon, 
JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





“THE FIELD” ALMANAC FOR 1861. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


THE RURAL ALMANAGO, 


AND SPORTSMAN’S ILLUSTRATED CALENDAR FOR 1861. 
EDITED BY THE CONDUCTORS OF “THE FIELD.” 


It contains THIRTEEN LARGE ENGRAVINGS, from Drawings by ANSDELL, HARRISON WEIR, H. K. Browne, 
Harry Hatt, T. H. Witson, and other Artists, and comprising : 


Rather Dogmatic. Portrait of the Favourite. Coming up Long Reach. 
Rabbit Shooting. | Going to Ascot—A Stylish Couple Punt Fishing at lashed Mills. 
Prize Turkeys. —Kicking up a Dust. Coursing Cracks 

Going to Sweat. Going to Ascot—A Comfortable The Death. 

A Croydon Basketful. Couple—Laying the Dust. The Verney Ox (Short Horns). 


Among the Principal Contents of the Rural Almanac are— 


The Sports and Pastimes of each Month, comprising | Water at London Bridge for each day in the year, and 
Hunting, Shooting, Angling, The Turf, Coursing, &c. &c.; | at the principal Ports and Harbours, besides the usual 
a Calendar of Farm and Garden Operations ; also Notes | general information, and other matters interesting and 
on the Calendar; with Table showing the Time of High | useful to the Country Gentleman. 

“This annual illustrated calendar for the sportsman, the country gentleman, and the, farmer, stands alone in its 
special selection of intelligence and mementos for the coming year. It is one of those class almanacs which possess so 
peculiar a value for the sections of the community to which they are severally addressed. The RuraL ALmanac for 
1861 contains valuable hints on farm, garden, stable management, &c., with a mass of information adapted for the 
country house ; but the dulce has not been forgotten whileproviding the utile In fuct, the editors and artists have shown 
considerable skill in making an almanac a readable as well as a handybook for the year.”—LZvening Herald, 


The RURAL ALMANAC is beautifully printed in Quarto, with Ornamental Cover. 
Price 1s. A copy for 13 stamps. 
FIELD OFFICE, 346, STRAND, LONDON, 
Now ready, price 7d., in a Coloured Wrapper, PART I. of 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PAPER OF INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE WORKING CLASSES, 
Part I. contains the following Illustrations, Tales, and other Original Papers: 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Life in the Bush. 
The Great American Ant-Eater. 
The Fellow Travellers, 
Juggernauth, Temple of. 


W.C. 





The Wolf caught in the Act. 
An Italian Peasant. 

The Camel and the Dromedary. 
Finnan Maggie. 


he Shipwrecked Mariner. 
The Life Boat. 
Death of the Stag. 
A Chinese Insurgent. 


View of Port Jackson, near Sydney. Juggernauth, Car of. The Sisters. 
Haymaking—June. 
TALES AND OTHER ORIGINAL PAPERS, 
No. I. No. IV. 


God Help Our Men at Sea! The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. V. The Good y 
Chapters of English History—Chap. I. Native Britain. a Bad Master. seein 
Our Village on the Seine. Church Blessings—I. The Gospel in its Fulness, 

The Life Boat | The Worship of Juggernauth. 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. I. Why the Brothers Emi- | The Wolf. 

: — | Sm Charity. 

Little May. hapters of English History—Chapter III. = 
A Visit to a Village Evening School. tish Church. ™ penne 
Waifs and Strays. The Little Barber. 


The New Penny. | Seal Shooting. 
| 
| 


| 
| 


No. IL | The King of Portugal and the Yellow Fever. 
The Little Barber. My Baby Boy.——Miscellaneous. 
The Chinese Insurgent. : No. V. 
Family Adventures on the Continent—I. “ Look Before you Family Adventures on the Continent—II. Basil's Visit to 


Leap.” 


The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. II. Farewell to the Old Tivoll. 


on 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETTs 
NEW WORKS. 


ae 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Narrative 
of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By CHARLEs 
JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “Lake Ngami.” gy, 
with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, 21s, 

“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-tolg 
adventures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of informa. 
tion, and spirited illustrations, will command a wide circle 
of readers. . . . The interest of his story never flags for g 
moment.” — Atheneum. 


The SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare ang 
unpublished documents, by Dr. CHALLICE. 2 vols., with 
Portraits. 21s, 

“These volumes are very useful and valuable contributions 
to the history of France during one of its most important 
epochs. They are, moreover, entertaining to the general 
reader, as well as highly instructive to the student.” 
Observer, 

THE LIFE of J EANNE D'ALBRET 
QUEEN of NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. Price 55, 
bound and Ilustrated, forming the new Volume of Hunsr 
AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LupRaBY OF CHEAP EDITIONs 
oF PopuLtaR MoDERN WoBkKS. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH the WEST END, 
By LEIGH HUNT. 10s. 6 
“ Leigh Hunt’s general sins shines in a book like this 
—a worthy companion to his ‘Town and Old Court Suburb.'” 
—Lxaminer, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
EAST and WEST. By J. FRAZER 
CORKRAN. 3 vols 


A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By 
Capt. MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis de 
Bellemare. 3 vols. 

‘This story is full of exciting adventures, and will meet 
with a cordial welcome from the numerous admirers of 
Capt. Mayne Reid’s stirring narratives.”"— Observer. 
ALONE in the WORLD. By the Author 

of “ Cousin Geoffrey,” &¢c. 3 vols. 

“A most original and exciting novel.”"—Chronicle.3 


UNDER THE SPELL. By the Author of 


“ Grandmother's Money,” 3 vols. 


“The best story hitherto po by a very pleasant 
novelist.” — Examiner, 


NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. WILLS, 


Author of “ Life’s Foreshadowings.” 3 vols. 
(Just ready. 








Now ready, Third Edition, fep. ie cloth, 4s. 6d.; by post, 
4s. 


HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAK- 

ING: Hints for the Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. 

By M. BAUTAIN, Vicar-General, and Professor at the 
Sorbonne. 

“A book of suggestions for men who would practise extem- 
pore speaking. . .. Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite 
illustrations.""—Athenxuin 

London: BoswortH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 


EAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 

Vols. I. to VI. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound for prizes and presents, 7s. 6d. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








New Edition, just published, ls., or by post, 13 stamps ; 
Abridged Edition, three stamps, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on ARTI- 


FICIAL TEETH, and the only effectual mode of supply- 
ing them without extracting stumps, and without metals, 
springs, or wires, by means of GABRIEL'S Soft Flexible 
CORALITE GUMS, warranted to prove successful even when 
all other methods fail. None but pure first-class materials am 
workmanship employed, and supplied at half the usual cost. 
Chapter I.—Artificial Teeth and soft Coralite Gums. 
Chapter II.—Natural Teeth; their Diseases and Remedy. 
Chapter III.—Effect of improper Mastication on the Diges- 
tive Organs. 

Chapter IV. .—Beauty of the Face dependent on the Teeth. 
Chapter V.—Toothache; its Cure. 

Chapter VI.—Decay in Front Teeth, and Gabriel's Patent 
White Enamel. 

“ Gabriel's improvements are a great success; their system 
saves much money, more disappointment, and still more 
annoyance.” —Morning Herald. 

Published by Smpxry, MARSHALL, and Co.; or of the 
Authors, Messrs. GABRIEL, Surgeon-Dentists (Diploma, 1815), 
by appointment to the Prince D’Ottajana, 27, Harley-strect, 
Cavendish-square; and 34, Ludgat2-hill, London. Liverpool: 
134, Duke-street. Birmingham : 65, New-street. 


NEw PRACTICAL LAW BOOKS 
Just published. 


The THIRD EDITION of ALLNUTT’S PRKAC- 














Chapters of English History—Chap. IV. The Saxon Invasion 
The Camel and the Dromedary. 

Finnan Maggie. 

Church Blessings—II. Christian Infancy and Childhood. 
Ships and Shipping. 

I Walked the Fields. — Miscellaneous, 


Country. Chap. III. The Landing and the Settlement in | 

the Bush. | 
Answers to Correspondents. 
A Working Man to Working Men. 
Correspondence. 
Morning Glories: 
Miscellaneous. , No. VL 

No. IIT. The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. VI. Round Cape Horn. 

The Emigrant Brothers—Chap. IV. Life in the Bush. Chapters of English History—Chap. V The Saxons. 
Chapters on English History—Chap. IJ. Roman Britain. Two Hours in Two Lives. 
The Great American Ant-Eater. The Dorsetshire Shoemaker in Nova Scotia. 
The Fellow Travellers. A Coincidence, 
The Little Barber. Human Nature in the United States. 
The Last Sunday. Church Blessings—III. Christian Youth. 
Miscellaneous. Consolation. Miscellaneous. 


London: JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 











TICE of WILLS and ADMINISTRATIONS. By GEORGE 
8. ALLNUTT, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Comprising full In- 
structions, with Precedents, from the making of the Will to 
the final distribution of the Estate. Price 21s. 


The LAW of COSTS, with all the Cases and 
Precedents of Bills of Costs) By W. MARSHALL, Esq, 
Barrister-at-Law, one of the authors of Paterson, Macna- 
mara, and Marshall's “New Practice of the Common Law. 
Price 21s. 

The THIRD EDITION of the CONSOLIDATION 
ACTS, with Notes of the 700 Cases decided on their construc- 
tion. By G. TAYLER, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 30s. 

The NEW PRACTICE of the COMMON LAW, 
with all the Forms, &. By J. PATERSON, T. MACNA- 
MARA, and W. MARSHALL, Esars., Barristers-at-Law. 
In2 vols. Price Sis. 6d. 

Law Tres Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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“None are superior."—Art Journal. 
“ Theirs are the finest." Photographic News. 
“ Brilliant and full of life.’ —Athenwum. 


LBUM TORTRATT 8, 
10 for 10s. 
LONDON STEREOSCOPIC Company, 54, Cheapside, two doors 
from Bow Church. 
Dressing-rooms and attendants.—Albums to hold 50, 10s. 


~~ phis day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cioth, price 30s. 


f[YSTERIES ; or, Faith the Knowledge 


of God. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, 
Strand. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
Just published, 


OME ACCOUNT of the BUILDINGS 
designed for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 
1962 and fature decennial Exhibitions ; with Illustrations and 


ap. 
. ArMaN and HAL. 193, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers 
__and Railway Stations. 


This day, demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


OMMENTARY on the EPISTLES to 
the SEVEN CHURCHES in ASIA. By RICHARD 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
_London: Parker. Son, and Bourn, West Strand. _ 


ai THE REV. H. M. WILKINS’S 
} ANUAL of LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION. Third Edition, carefully Revised and 
Enlarged, by an additional Series of Subjects for Original 
Compositions, and an fepeoee containing (1) IDIOMATIC 
VERSIONS (FROM LATIN CLASSICS for Retranslation ; 
(2) ENGLISH PASSAGES for Translation into Latin. ver- 
sions of which, by Professor ContncTon and other distin- 
guished Scholars, will be found in the Key. Price 5s.— 
KEY, 2s. 6¢. 

London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
This day, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


LEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WIL- 
KINS, M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 

This volume. the plan of which has been highly approved 
by the authorities at the chief public and other schools, aims 
at covering, more systematically and less diffusely, the 
ground hitherto occupied by Messrs. Arnold and Kendrick’s 
books conjointly. It is founded on the rules in Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Syntax, so widely circulated in schools, but 
with such occasional developments as the full illustration of 
the subject requires. The corresponding Greek words are 
placed beneath the English in each example, whereby the 
aid of an English-Greek Lexicon is dispensed with. That 
more detailed information which is at once indispensable and 
too minute to be embodied in Rules, will be found in the shape 
of Observations, in which the pupil may be questioned, orally 
oron paper, by his tutor. 


London: PARKER, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


q Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
SERMONS to my HOUSEHOLD. By 


Rev. DAVID GEO. GOYDER, late Minister of the 
French Protestant Church, Norwich. 

“The sermons in this volume are entirely practical."—AJloa 
Advertiser. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 

Free by post from the Author, Ipswich, by sending the 
amount instamps, ci i 
With a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, and 13 Lilustrations, 

fep. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


CHOOL-DAYS of EMINENT MEN; or, 


School and College Lives of the most celebrated British 
Authors, Poets, and Philosophers; Inventors and Discoverers : 
Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By JOHN 
~~ F.8.A., Author of “Things not Generally Known,” 
&ec, &e. 

“The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It 
is a book to interest all boys, but more especially those of 
Westminster, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, and Winchester.” —otes 
and Queries. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





J ust published, price Sixpence, 


al r 
UR SCHOOLS IN DANGER.—THE 
NEW EDUCATIONAL CODE: WHAT SHALL WE 
DO WITH IT? A few Words addressed to the Clergy, more 
especially on the Religious Bearing of the Question; also to 
Schoolmasters: with Friendly Suggestions’ Ky the Rey. 
C. R, ALFORD, M.A., Principal of the Metropolitan Training 
College, Highbury-park. 
BENTON SEELEY, Islington-green. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street. 


Now Ready, Price One Penny. 


THE QUIVER.—JOHN CASSELL’S 
NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. Designed for the 

Promotion and Defence of Biblical Truth, and the Advance- 

ment of Religion in the Homes of the People. 

CassELL, Perrer, and GALriy, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


= 

THE QUEEN, an Illustrated Journal and 

Review.—Men of all classes in England—the clergy- 
man, the student, the schoolmaster, the man of letters, the 
artist, the merchant, the artizan—have journals written 
especially for them; but for the whole mass of educated 
woman not a single paper of value exists. Under the title of 
F The Queen,” a journal for English women will appear this day. 
‘The Queen" is simply intended to be for educated women 
what certain high-class journals are for men—recording and 
discussing from week to week whatever interests or amuses 
them. There will be a large number of original articles on the 
daily life ot society, its manners and morals; on books, music, 
and the theatre. Considerable space will be devoted to the 
amusements which ladies most pursue, at home and abroad; 
while, as for la mode, “The Queen’ will be the earliest and 
most accarate chronicler of all its changes. The engravings 
in“ The Queen” will really illustrate the events of the day, 
and give point to whatever topics happen to engage the public 
mind. No expense and no trouble will be spared in their 
preparation. 

Interesting Supplements will appear every week. With the 
first number will be given a PLATE OF THE FASHIONS 
{ rinted and painted in Paris), and a genuine PHOTOGRAPH 

F HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. These Photo- 
graphs (not engravings from photographs) will be suitable for 
Training, being elegantly mounted on tinted card-paper. They 
will be executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street. a sufficient 
Suarantee of their excellence. Other interesting Supplements 
already in preparation in Paris. Brussels, Berlin, and Leipsig, 
as well asin London, will exhibit the most charming speci- 
mens of Fine-art Printing ever seeninthis country. The first 
umber will appear THIS DAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, Price 
‘ ixpence.—To be had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors; 
also on receipt of Six Stamps, from the office, 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 15s, 
THE 


CONQUEST CF BRITAIN BY THE SAXONS: 


A HARMONY of the “HISTORIA BRITONUM,” the WRITINGS of GILDAS, the “ BRUT,” and the 
SAXON CHRONICLE, with reference to the Events of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries. 
By DANIEL H. HAIGH. 


Also by the same Author, 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d, 


THE ANGLO-SAXON SAGAS: 


AN EXAMINATION of their VALUE as AIDS to HISTORY. A SEQUEL to the ‘HISTORY of the CONQUEST 
of the SAXONS.”’ 
London: J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho-square. 
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ROBERT “COCKS AND covs 
NEW DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE, Walnut Tree Wood, 


Trussed Legs, &c., 32 Guineas. N.B. This very elegant Instrument is in universal estimation. The UNIVERSAL 
PIANOFORTE, Walnut or Rosewood, 237. Price Lists, with Drawings of Piccolo and Semi-Cottage Pianofortes, gratis and 
postage free. Also, a List of Second-hand Pianofortes, by all makers, gratis and postage free. Also, a List of Violins, 
Tenors, Violcncellos, and Double Basses, Harps, Guitars, Cornets, &c. &c., gratis and post free. 


N.B. Pianofortes for Hire, with option of purchase.—Tuning by the year.—Pianofortes Repaired with economy and dispatch. 
All materials appertaining to the manufacture, &c., of Pianofortes supplied on wholesale terms. 
London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 


Price One Penny, 


THE NEW PENNY MAGAZINE: 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF WHOLESOME INFORMATION AND AMUSEMENT FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES, 
CONTENTS OF No. IX. FoR SEPTEMBER, 1861: 
The Tyrolese Carrier. | Family Adventures on the Continent.—No. III. The Circuit 
Church Blessings.—No. VI. The Grace of Perseverance. | of the Wallsof Rome. 
Running Robin, and How he Lost the Race. Missionary Perils. 
The Emigrant Brothers.—Chapter 1X. Lite on the Karroo. | A Story of a Convict. 
WITH FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Orders should be given immediately. A copy post free for two stamps, or ten copies for ten penny stamps, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





DEAN AND SON 


Beg to inform the Town and Country Trade that the NEW EDITION (the THIRD) of their 


WHOLESALE TRADE CATALOGUE 
(104 pages) is now ready, and may be had on receipt of Two Stamps. 


The ConTENTs are :—An Alphabetical List, with Trade and Retail Prices, of Dean and Son’s Publications; 
Bible and Prayer-Book List; Valentine and Poetry List; Remainder Books at reduced prices; List of Novels, 
including “‘ Parlour Library ;’’ Price of Printing Letter-press, Copper-plate, and Lithographic List; Estimate for 
Small Jobbing Office: Fancy Miscellaneous Articles; Print List ; List of other Publishers’ Publications ; also an 
Illustrated List of Cedar and Mahogany Goods, Fancy Foreign and English Articles; American, French, and 
German Goods; Leather Goods; Fancy and General Stationery, Desks, &c. 

DEAN and SON having opened a DEPARTMENT for COLOURING on the premises, they can undertake 
any kind of Colouring for the ‘Trade on reasonable teris, 


London: DEAN and SON, Printers, Publishers, and Print and Book Colourers, 11, Ludgate-hill. 





ATKINSON’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA AND THE AMOOR. 
()XE THOUSAND COPIES of each of the above Works, and from 
Three Hundred and Fifty to Three Thousand Copies of nearly 
every other Recent Work of acknowledged merit or general interest, are 
in circulation at 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Revised Lists of Books recently added and of Surplus Copies with- 
drawn for Sale are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 


application. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 





CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


PURCHASERS OF BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries are 

recommended to obtain C. E. MUDIE’S REVISED LIST of 
SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS withdrawn from his 
LIBRARY, and offered for SALE at greatly reduced prices. This 
List contains Silas Marner, Mrs. Delany's Autobiography, Tennent's 
Ceylon, Davis's Researches at Carthage, Lockhart's Hesidence in 
China, and more than One Thousand other Works of the Past and ° 
Present Season. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 





248, Strand, London, W.C, 


New Oxford-street, London; Cross-street, Manchester; and New-street, Birmingham. 
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IMPORTANT WORK ON AMERICA. 
On Monday next, at all Libraries and Book Clubs, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Map, 


SUMMER TOURS. 


el 
Now ready, with 200 Illustrations, 2 vols. post Svo. 245, 


JOURNEYS AND EXPLORATIONS 1 URRAY’S HANDBOOK to the 
IN THE Ji soUTHERN CATHEDRALS of ENGLAND; 
0 0 T T 0 N K I N G D 0 M 0 F A M EK R I C A, WINCHESTER, SALISBURY, cee WELLS, 


(Compiled from three former Volumes, with recent Observations on Cotton and Slavery in the American Slave States.) | 
By FREDERICK LAW OLMSTEAD. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and Co., 47, Ludgate-hill. 


London: 





On the Ist October will be publ ished, No. I., price Half-a-Crown, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW, 


Edited by JAMES SAMUELSON, Author 


**The Honey-Bee,” &c. 
Containing, hesides other interesting and instructive matter: 
| THE DAISY, by Mrs. LANKESTER. 


CORN, by Professor James Buckman, F.L.S., F.GS., 
F.S.A., &c. Illustrated by the Author. | 

THE CROWN ANIMALCULE, by Pare Henry Gosse, 
F.R.S, With Illustrations by the Author, engraved by | 
Tuffen West, F.L.S. 

THE LOWEST FORMS OF LIFE, by the Eprror. With 
oo? by the Author and Dr. J. B. Hicks, 

F.LS. ; Engraved by G. H. Ford and Tuffen West, F.L.S. 
IRON AND STEEL, by Professor R. Hunt, F.R.S 


London: ROBERT HARD WICKE, 


} y: 
| WESTERN EQUATORIAL 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT, by Professor Ansrep, F.R.S. 
THE BREATH OF LIFE, by W. Crookes, F.C.S. 
DOGS, by Eb. Jessg, F.L.S., &c. 

THE GREAT COMET of 


of “The Earth-Worm and House-Fly,” 


Illustrated by J. E. 
Sowerb 

AFRICA, by the Enprror. 
With a Coloured Map. 


i861, by James Breen, Illus- 


trated by the Author. 
192, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 





THE NEW WORK ON 


Now ready, 
FROM THE 


“ Previous histories may be improved upon. Mr. Perry’s 
volume is such an improvement. He proposes to write 
‘the History of the Post-Reformation Period in sufficient | 
detail to interest, and with fairness and impartiality ;’ and 
this volume, comprising the history of the English Church 
from the death of Elizabeth to the eve of the Long Par- 
liament, is the first instalment of his undertaking. And 
he has gone over a difficult and confused period, full of | 
questions which are still exciting ones, and of points which 
try our candour, in a way which does credit to his sense 
of the historian’s duty. He has taken pains with his sub- | 
ject, and he has a competent command over the ordinary 
literature belonging to it. In weighing the merits and | 
demerits of the different actors in that time of strife, Mr. 
Perry does his best to be even-handed. He writes as an 
English clergyman, and shows a natural pride in the Eng- 
lish Church, and loyalty to her cause. But he makes no 
attempt to conceal the faults of those who were forward on 
her side, and he is at least as severe on the mistakes and | 
severity of Bancroft and Laud as he is on the wrong- | 
headedness of their opponents. He takes the common- 
sense view, which most persons would accept now, of the 
folly and iniquity of the means adopted under the first | 
Stuart Kings to enforce conformity, and declines to admit | 
any palliation for them drawn from the habits of the times | 


SAUNDERS, 


and may be obtained everywhere, the First Vol., 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


DEATH OF ELIZABETH TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


By the Rev. G. G. PERRY, Rector of Waddington, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


| or the character of their opponents. 


| his work.”—Saturday Review. 


| aspirations. 


OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 66, Brook-street, Hanover-square, W. 


CHURCH HISTORY. 


price 21s., 


He is, above all things, 
careful not to incur the reproach of suppressing truth against 
the best of Churchmen; and it must be confessed that his 
book is a melancholy and almost unvaried recital of blunders 
and crimes on the part of the Kings and Bishops of the 
seventeenth century—the men to whom the modern Church 
of England owes so much of its peculiar character. The 
honesty and courage which Mr. Perry shows give value to 


“Mr. Perry's work, though not contained within the 
same limits as Bishop Short’s, very completely fulfils his 
Tt is a great and unusual pleasure for a critic 
to be able to give a book honest and hearty commendation. 
But this is certainly the meed of the present volume. 
Indeed we have found it much pleasanter reading than the 
Bishop of St, Asaph’s work. This is, no doubt, partly the 
result of the fuller detail with which the narrative is told, 
but partly, too, of the eminently lucid and easy style of the 
narrator. It is a wise saying, that every man is a debtor 
to his profession, meaning thereby that every man ought to 
render sume special service to the profession to which he 
belongs. His debt Mr. Perry has discharged, after a truly 
creditable fashion, by producing a work which will ne its 
own place in the literature either of history or theology.” 
Literary Gazette. 





ITALY AND SICILY. 


Just published, in post 8vo. (with original Photograph of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaéta), price 10s, 6d. cloth, 


IN THE TRACK OF 


THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. 
BY ALGERNOWN SIDNEY BICKNELL. 


“Mr. Algernon Sidney Bicknell is no vulgar writer.” 
Atheneum. 

“This volume | is much above the average of average 
books of travel. The author has more originality, curiosity, 
and resolution ‘inn the majority of travellers. He expresses 
himself on all occasions with an amusing quaintness; 
wherever there was anything remarkable to be seen he is | 
certain to have seen it, and where there were obstacles to 
be overcome he is equally sure to have overcome them. A 
happy mixture of assurance, intelligence, and coolness | 
seems to have carried him through a rather trying journey.” 

Spectator. 

“A lively, amusing, and sensible book, containing | 
numerous episodes of travel, narrated in a fresh and agree- | 
able style. We have to thank Mr. Bicknell for a very 
readable volume, well put together, and enlivened by many 
pleasant anecdotes and legeids.”—Press. 

“ Of all the books that have been given to the world inthe 
name of Garibaldi, this is by far the most reliable and the 
most interesting. The author's style is lucid and animated, 
his method thoroughly natural; he sympathises with all the | 
glory of the grand revolution he describes, but he records 
with faithful frankness the vices that stained its progress and 
the deeper political faults which may place in peril the 
perpetuity of its results.”"—Sunday Times. 

“Among the many works on Italy which recent events | 
have called into existence, this book certainly deserves to 
rank as one of the most meritorious. . . . It ison the whole | 
a@ very excellent and attractive work, and deserves to be 
widely read.""— Morning Star. 

“Mr. Bicknell’s book is a valuable repertory of indis- 
putable facts connected with a subject of great interest, and | 
collected by an honest, able, and trustworthy authority.” 

London Review. 

“Mr. Bicknell is an observant, cultivated gentleman, and 

his book is vivacious and entertaining.” 


Literary Gazette, 


GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


London : 


THE GARIBALDIANS 


{ “The general reader will find in this volume much that 
will help to enlighten him on the causes of the present con- 
| dition of the beautiful land of the South. The volume is 
| garnished wlth one of the most striking portraits of Gari- 
baldi we have ever seen.” — Globe, 
“ Mr. Bicknell had the advantage of following closely in 
| the track of the Garibaldians, of seeing the illustrious chief, 
| of listening to the din of conflict and the stir of contending 
passions in the hour of revolution, and he has turned these 
advantages to a good purpose, and produced a very readable 
| volume.’ '—Dispatch. 
“A lively book, which will be read with interest by all 
who wish well to United Italy. The style is eloquent and 
j unaffected. Mr. Bicknell’s book is amusing and instructive, 
| and contains much useful information.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
“ Mr. Bicknell has presented in an agreeable form personal 
| impressions relating to that famous era in the history of 
Italy. His book is written in a pleasant and unaffected 
style." *—Inquirer. 
“Mr. Bicknell writes graphically and easily. ‘In the 
| Track of the Garibaldians’ is a title whieh hardly does 
justice to the volume, inasmuch as our author was for a time 
| actually in their camp.”—Unitarian Herald. 
“ Anything relating to the Italian hero will be accept- 
|able. Our author publishes his book at the right time. 
He has been over the battle-fields sacred to liberty fought 
| by Garibaldi and his heroes.” 
Itustrated News of the World. 
“ Garibaldi’s eloquent bymin which terminates Mr. Bick- 
| nell’s pleasant book as fitly as the portrait commences it, 
sounds already louder than the chaunt of the priestly 
| reactionary and the comminations of a failing Pope.”’ 
} Oriental Budget. 
“For the present we must say addio to Mr. Bickneil and 
| his very agreeable work. We 
| again accompanying him in his ‘Track’ until we reach the 
goa! of his interesting labours."’—Dublin Nation. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


FORDSHIRE ; 
of the Thames. 


may have the pleasure of 


ROCHESTER, CANTERBURY, and CHICHESTER, 





The following are also now ready: 


HANDBOOK—MODERN LONDON. Map, 
16mo. 5s. 

HANDBOOK—KENT and SUSSEX. Map, 
Post 8yo. 10s. 

HANDBOOK—SURREY, HANTS, and 


Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—BERKS, BUCKS, and OX- 
University and City of Oxford, and Descent 
Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—DEVON and CORNWALL, 
HANDBOOK —WILTS, DORSET, 
SOMERSET. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK —NORTH and SOUTH 
WALES. Maps. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

“Into every nook which an Englishman can penetrate he 
carries his Rep Hanppoox. He trusts to his Murray as he 
would trust to his razor, because it is thoroughly English 
and reliable; and for his history, hotels, exchanges, 
scenery, for the clue to his route and his comfort by the 
way, Murray’s Rep HanpBook is his ‘ guide, philosopher, and 


Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


and 








Sriend.’ ”—Times. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle- street. 
Just published, in svo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
EADING, WRITING, and 
ARITHMETIC, and How tng, yh be more success- 


fully taught in Elementary Schools. ROBERT FLOYD, 
LONGMAN, GRE EN, "Lowen, and ROBERTS. _ 


London: 

UND’ Ss MENSURATION. 
Lately published in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d.—the Key, 3s. 
HE ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 
- designed for Schools and Adult Classes; with a large 
Collection of Original Easy Exercises. By the Rev. T. 
LUND, B.D., late Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; Editor of “ Wood's Algebra," &c. 
London : _LonGMaN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATES, 
1861; LONDON UNIVERSITY DEGREES, 1862, &c. 
Now ready, in 12mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


ra \ ~ aaa i ° 
HAKSPEARE’S “MERCHANT of 
VENICE:” With Introductory Critical Comments on the 
Play and its Chief Personages; and numerous Notes, illus- 
trative and explanatory of the Text. Adapted for Scholastic 
or Private Study ; and especially for the guidance of persons 
qualifying for University and Government Examinations. By 
the Rev. JOHN HUNTER, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of 
the National Society's Training C Ollege, Battersea. 
___London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LonGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS, published 
A L. HACHETTE and Co., 18, King William- -street, 


























Charles XII. 1s. 6d. 
Télémaque 1s. 3d. 
Louis xiv. ~ 2s. 6d. 
Noel and Chapsal’s French Grammar .......... «. 1s. 6d. 

EXE€ICiS€S ....e.e0000 ls. 60. 
Cesar with Latin Notes 1s. 6d. 
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Virgil with Latin Notes 2s. Od. 


Chapsal's Models of French Literature, Prose... 
The Same, Poetry. 3s. 6d. 
Fables 1 


All strongly bound in boards. 

{ Hachette’s Educational Catalogue. 
Catalogue of General French Literature. 
Catalogue alphabetically arranged withAuthors 

names and their several works. 
List of Hachette’s Greek and Latin Classics. 
List of Hachette’s French Railway Library. 
German List. 
L Catalogue of School Drawing Materials. 


CONTENTS. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 
HE REPORTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
FRENCH ACCLIMATISATION SOCIETY afford con- 
yincing proof of the activity and energy with which its operations are 
conducted, and that the work which it is doing is likely to add mate- 
rially to the natural resources of the country — animal as well as 
vegetable. Scarcely a month passes without the record of some new 
triumph appearing—some experiment brought to a successful issue ; 
whilst some of the larger experiments have already reached propor- 
tions which take them far beyond the limits of merely s:ientific in- 
terest. Let us instance the Chinese yam and the sorgho, two addi- 
tions to the crops of France which bave awakened all but universg] 
attention among the agriculturists of that country. Experiments upon 
a smaller scale with animals, birds, and fishes, are progress- 
ing more slowly but with equal certainty. For many obvious 
reasons this latter class of experiments must always be of 
slower progression than those with vegetables. As soon as a 
few specimens of@a vegetable have become thoroughly accli- 
matised, reproduction proceeds as rapidly as the old multiplica- 
tion problem of doubling the grains of corn for every square on the 
chess-hoard. To a certain extent this is also true of fishes; but with 
animals and birds the case is different. Reproduction is slower and 
less certain. A single ear of corn would replace that cereal in France 
within a few years ; but generations must elapse before the eland can 
be multiplied so as to become a common animal for draught or killing. 
The last acclimatising experiment in France, of which we have heard, 
is a very satisfactory one, being no less than the introduction of the 
ostrich—a bird of great use both for food and ornament. For the 
first time, after many experiments, has the ostrich been persuaded to 
lay her eggs in French sand, This fortunate result was obtained by 
the director of the Zoological Gardens of Marseilles, who, having 
failed in several experiments to accomplish it inside the gardens, 
selected a sandy plain near Marseilles, between the sea and the 
mountains which form the south-east of the Gulf of Marseilles. The 
fact that France holds Algeria, gives her an immense advantage over 
most other countries in conducting these experiments ; because her 
African colonies supply her with a kind of ladder, whereby she can, 
by gradual progressive steps, conduct the live stock of the tropics 
towards the southernmost boundaries of her European territories. 
Without this, the ostrich experiment might have been attempted in vain. 
The opportunity afforded by this experiment for noting the habits 
and peculiarities of the bird have not been neglected. The birds first 
constructed their nest in the sand by excavating a truncated cone, 
which they subsequently walled round with sand. Upon this work 
both the male and the female laboured. The laying commenced about 
the 20th of March, and finished on the 20th of April, an egg being 
laid on every alternate day until fifteen were laid. During this time 
the female guarded the nest ; but when the laying was completed this 
office devolved upon the male. According to information received 
from Africa, it was expected that the period of incubation would be 
upwards of fifty days; but on the 3rd of June—thirty-four days after 
the laying of the last egg—the young “ estridges” made their appear- 
ance. Eleven were hatched, one of which has since died; but the 
survivors are so healthy that on the 8th ult. they were reported to be 
as large as “* young turkeys,” and to give every promise of thriving. 
While on the subject, we may venture to express a hope that the 
Acclimatisation Society, inaugurated in this country more than a year 
ago, is also doing something useful. It started under most favourable 
auspices, and the names of many influential noblemen and gentlemen 
appeared in connection with it. Not only were there names, but 
Miss Burperr Courts, taking a warm interest in the matter, was 
teported to have presented the society with the munificent donation of 
5007. Since that we have heard but little of its doings, with the 
exception of a report by the intelligent and energetic secretary, Mr. 
F. T. Bucxranp, in which the whole field of acclimatisation was 
comprehensively reviewed, and many things were pointed out 
48 possible and desirable of accomplishment. In the columns 
of the Field, occasionally, we notice reports of some very inter- 
esting experiments conducted by that ardent lover of nature, 
Mr. Grantiey Berxexey, but those chiefly relate to birds of 
game. We hope, however, that the operations of the Acclimatisation 
Society are by this time occupying a wider basis than is apparent 
upon the surface; and that, in addition to the very interesting and 
valuable experiments with prairie grouse, guans, and pearl-bearing 
mossels. which Mr. Brrxerey is so carefully conducting, and for 
Which he deserves both gratitude and praise, some experiment of a 
arger and more important calibre has been inaugurated, of a nature 
ikely to arrest the attention and claim the support of the public, 
from whom, after all, the best support must come. Can nothing be 
done with elands, Mr. Buckxanp? How about the sorgho? We 
ask these questions not by way of criticism or for the gratification of 
an idle curiosity, but really because we take an interest in this 
iDportant and valuable movement. 
Many of the intellectual magnates of the kingdom have contentedly 
resigned the summer charms of the country to attend the meeting of 
the British Association in the Metropolis of Cotton, They will, 


doubtless, partly atone for this sacrifice by indulging in numerous 

country excursions during the period of their Manchester sojourn. 

We are happy to notice that up to the present date the success of the 

meeting, in a pecuniary point, has been most complete; and we hope 

that, when the coming speakers have disburthened themselves of the 
many matters now teeming in their brains, the contents on the whole 
may fairly claim respect, if not admiration. The greater portion of 
the first day was taken up with business details, such as the election 
of officers of sections; the reading of the minutes of the last meeting ; 
the report of the Council, &c. In the evening of Wednesday, how- 
ever, the great inaugural meeting took place, about eight o’clock, 
in the Free Trade Hall, which, we learn, was tastefully draped 
for the occasion with scarlet cloth, and ornamented by paintings, 
drawings, and other works of art. The company was, as may be 
supposed, a most brilliant one; and the sombre-hued garb of the 
savants was relieved by the numerous bright dresses of the ladies 
present. Lord Wrorrestey, the retiring President of the Associa- 
tion, contented himself with saying a few graceful words in parting, 
and was succeeded by the new President, Mr. Farrearrn, who read 
an address which occupied rather more than an hour and a half, and 
which fills several columns of our daily contemporaries. Mr. Far- 
BAIRN, we may almost say of course, commenced with the formula so 
dear to Britons—and which Lord Durreri, as he tells us in his 
amusing “ Letters from High Latitudes,” even translated into Latin 
for the benefit of listening Icelanders—touching his being unaccustomed 
to public speaking, or rather reading, as in the present case. The 
orator then took a general review of science from the beginning of 
the world to the present day; from the star-gazing of the Chaldean 
seers, as they sat upon their hills at eve, to the invention of the 
colossal Rosse telescope. The photoheliograph of Sir Joun Herscuen 
received its due meed of admiration, and General Sanive was fairly 
complimented on his study of solar and lunar magnetic influences. 
Datron and the atomic theory were next brought to the recollection 
of the assembly, the President skilfully reminding the assembled 
artisans of Cottonopolis that the ingenious chemist was their townsman. 
The latest discoveries in chemistry, generally, were then noticed, and 
Dr. Hormann, M. Touryet, Sir D. Brewster, Bunsen, Kircuorr, 
and other brain-workers, assigned their several meeds of praise. The 
mention of geology, of course, was associated with the names 
of Sepewicx, Lyatt, Murcuison, &c. Mr. Farrearry too modestly 
recounted some interesting experiments in which he himself’ took part 
with Mr. Hopxins, of the University of Cambridge. The object of 
the inquirers was to examine the laws which regulate the temperature 
in Artesian wells and mines. It is known that in such places the 
temperature increases 1 deg. Fahrenheit for every sixty or sixty-five 
feet of descent. Arguing thus, we should find that at two and a half 
miles from the surface the temperature would be about that of boiling 
water; and at depths of about fifty or sixty miles the temperature 
would be sufficient, under ordinary atmospherical pressure, to melt 
the hardest rocks. “To solve these questions,” says Mr. Farrnarry, 
“‘a series of important experiments were instituted by Mr. Horxrys, 
in the prosecution of which Dr. Joure and myself took part; and 
after a long and laborious investigation it was found that the tempera- 
ture of fluidity increased about 1 deg. Fahrenheit for every 500Ib. of 
pressure in the case of spermaceti, bees’-wax, and other similar sub- 
stances. However, on extending these experiments to less com- 
pressible substances, such as tin and barytes, a similar increase was not 
observed. But this series of experiments has been unavoidably inter- 
rupted ; nor is the series on the conductivity of rocks entirely finished. 
Until they have been completed by Mr. Horxiys we can only make a 
partial use of them in forming an opinion of the thickness of the 
earth’s solid crust. Judging, however, alone from the greater con- 
ductivity of the igneous rocks, we may calculate that the thickness 
cannot possibly be less than nearly three times as great as that caleu- 
lated on the usual suppositions of the conductive power of the terres- 
trial mass at enormous depths being no greater than that of the super- 
ficial sedimentary beds.” 

The researches of Owen, Acassiz, Darwin, Hooxer, Davpeny, 
Basrneton, and JARDINE, in botany and zoology are then cursorily 
noticed; and the contributions of Livingstone and other modern 
travellers to geographical science are also touched upon. ‘The 
various advantages offered by canals and railways to travellers are 
next passed in review, thougt we cannot help calling to mind, 
when Mr. Farrsairn so complacently gives the palm to railway 
travelling, that journeying on the water at three miles an hour had 
this advantage over going through the air at forty, that the tourists 
were much more likely to die calmly of ennui than with the tortures 
of bodies hideously mangled. Canal travellers would at least have 
the consolation (which is reckoned no light one in the south of Ire- 
land) that they might go out of the world leaving behind them 
‘* beautiful corpses.” Mr, FarrBarkn next examines into the merits. 
of paddle-wheels and screws ; the origin and improvement of the steam- 
engine ; iron-ship building, &c., &c. An appeal to the public is finally 
made on behalf of the family of Henry Cort, whose rights we fear 
people are now-a-days beginning to class with claims so little likely to 
be recognised as those of Nexsoy’s illegitimate descendants, of Baron 
pr Bove and the Danish merchants. We hold fervently to the Gospel 
maxim, that the labourer is worthy of his hire, but we sympathise 
heartily with the reluctance that Joun Bux apparently has to listen 





to the re-opening of claims that he considers to have long been settled 
by what we may call the national statute of limitations. If some limit 
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is not put to the claims of by-gone worthies, we may have some kins- 
man of Harotp starting up to insist upon his right to the throne, or, 
at any rate, a pension for life. We may characterise Mr. Farrearrn’s 
address generally as painstaking and practical rather than original and 
eloquent. 

Next week we shall be able to pass an opinion upon the meeting as 
a whole—a meeting which at present promises to be a decided success. 
Meanwhile, we will content ourselves with wishing fair weather and 
good digestions to the members of the British Association in 1861. 





When Lord Broveunan, at the close of the Social Science Congress 
at Glasgow, complimented the press upon the accuracy of the infor- 
mation which it imparts to the public mind, the Zimes—“ et par droit 
de conquéte et par droit de naissance’—solemnly returned thanks. 
Did we not know the indulgent affection with which his much-knowing 
Lordship regards sciolism in any shape, and how lenient he is towards 
even the most diluted infusions of encyclopedic knowledge, we should 
have been inclined to suppose that the clear-headed old lawyer was 
“ poking his fun” at the press, and that the Times, appreciating the 
humour of the thing, was only keeping up the joke by gravely accepting 
the compliment. Whatever advantages there may be in the functions 
of the daily press, the publication of accurate information cannot fairly 
be numbered among them. A journalist of high reputation once 
confided to us, as the fruit of his extensive experience, that he never 
yet had occasion to investigate the truth of any matter which had been 
made the subject of a paragraph, without discovering at least one error in 
the statement. Everybody knows the story of Sir Watrer Raverau and 
his despair at finding that no two eye-witnesses could agree as to 
something which had happened in the next street ; and when we bear 
in mind that illustration of the worthlessness of human testimony, it 
sounds strangely to be called upon to accept as absolutely accurate the 
conflicting accounts of everyday matters which appear in the public 
press. The reports about the so-called ‘* Northumberland-street 
Tragedy ” may be taken as a fair sample of the value of mere news- 
paper reports. Here was an affair which happened next door, so to 
speak, to every newspaper office in London, They had but to send a 
reliable man, with eyes and ears in his head, to ascertain the exact 
truth; and yet it may be safely asserted that nothing which appeared 
about it was free from the most extravagant blunders. ‘Lhe details 
of the encounter ; the relations between the parties ; the description of 
the rooms and their “splendid” decorations; the demeanour of the chief 
actors when put into the same ward; the motives which underlaid the 
whole business—these filled the papers every day, and never without a 
host of inaccuracies, Yet we are expected to take for accurate the 
reports which are given in those very columns of matters occurring 
at Pesth or Cracow, Paris or Madrid. Then there were the reports 
of the great fire at Cotton’s Wharf, full of mistakes, errors of 
omission and exaggeration, false figures of speech and false figures of 
arithmetic. ‘The amount of the loss stated varied from half a million 
to five millions sterling; the river was described as looking like ‘‘a 
sheet of burnished gold.” Another reporter, indulging in an unusual 
flight of fancy, thus describes the scene at the height of the conflagra- 
tion—* The black figures of the firemen in their helmets; the iron 
pillars, with their broad Sardanapalus-looking capitals, all favouring the 
illusion that the scene is something with which the mind is already 
half familiar—Nineveh, Sebastopol, and Pompeii seem to be jumbled 
together here.” It must be a strange appetite indeed that can sup 
off such produce as this. 

The annual progresses of the Queen afford a fine field for the 
reliable reporter, and when he gets into the fresh air and fine scenery 
into which his duty compels him to follow her Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, the exhilaration of his spirits and the exuberance of his fancy 
know no bounds. This year, what with the glorious scenery of 
Killarney, the enthusiastic reception of the “ finest pisantry,” and, 
mayhap, the strength of the ‘‘ poteen,” he has surpassed himself; and, 
if a gallery of the “ word-pictures” which Le has produced of the scenery 
and exciting events could only be collected, it would be a curiosity in art. 
Perhaps for pure bathos nothing could well exceed the style in which the 
Times reporter records the Prince Consort's definition of Killarney. 
In its way, it isa gem of the finest water. After speaking of beau- 
tiful scenery in general, he says: ‘* Yet all that is most beautiful and 
varied in lake scenery to be found either here or abroad, even if united, 
would fail to equal the surpassing magnificence of the views to be seen 
in the course of a single mile on the upper Lake of Killarney. 
Every one has tried to describe it; but its mysterious beauty still 
remains as indescribable as Niagara itself. Till one has the power 
of writing as it were in colour, form, and magnitude, no verbal 
description can do justice to these upper lakes. The Prince 
Consort as nearly as possible described them yesterday in four 
words, when he said to Lord Castierosse, ‘ This is perfectly sublime.’” 
Never let it be forgotten that when the Prince Consort bebeld Kil- 
larney he said “This is perfectly sublime.” It is an admirable 
pendant to the story anent the London bagman, who said of a magni- 
ficent piece of scenery in the Highlands, that it was ‘‘ Neat; very 
neat.” 

As an honourable exception to the ordinary run of reporting these 
matters, and as a composition, standing conspicuous among its class for 
the absence of all clap-trap and false glitter, inappropriate tropes and 
ungraceful figures of speech, let us make honourable mention of the 
account of the Queen’s journey which has appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle. As we have reason to believe that this is from the pen of 











a popular preacher, whose labours in another direction we have felt 
it, upon more than one occasion, to be our duty to condemn, we can 
with equal confidence and absence of prejudice, praise these letters, as 
being quite out of, and infinitely beyond the category of newspaper 
reporting, and we can honestly say that if this gentleman is emboldened, 
by the success of his experiment, to adopt the profession of a public 
writer, we really believe that the press would gain more in the 
able, graceful, and vigorous writer, than the Church would lose in 
the popular preacher. 





Last week, in noticing Mr. Huaues’s letter to the editor of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, concerning American affairs, we referred to 
the fact that he had excepted the Spectator from the general charge of 
unfairness which he brings there against the whole British press, for their 
treatment of the Northern States, and the behaviour of the Federal 
army at Bull’s Run. Asa phrase which we employed is objected to 
by our contemporary, and as an assurance has been tendered which 
leads us to believe that we were in error as to the authorship of the 
pro-Northern articles which have appeared in the Spectator, we 
would say, in explanation : 1st. That the phrase ‘ drains of journalism,” 
was not intended particularly to apply to the Spectator, but to the 
fact that even those journals which stand the faiggst before the world 
are exposed to the danger of receiving contributions mspired by other than 
disinterested motives. 2ndly. That there is no reason for supposing 
that either of the gentlemen who, as we are assured, have alone 
written on this question in the Spectator during the past nine months 
have been actuated by any but disinterested motives. In making this 
explanation it is not necessary that we should state the grounds we 
had for entertaining a belief somewhat differing from these proposi- 
tions. It is sufficient to show that our opinion was adopted without 
precipitation, and upon what appeared to be reliable grounds ; finally, 
that we much regret that the mistake should have caused us unwit- 
tingly to wound the feelings of any honest journalist. 





Among the thousand and one schemes which are springing out of 
the ashes of the Paper Duty one especially recommends itself by the 
novelty of the idea upon which it is founded. By this scheme 
it is proposed to combine the features of an ordinary “ jour- 
nal of science, literature, and news” with a ‘daily weather 
map.” In other words, a twopenny newspaper is to be pub- 
lished every morning, accompanied by an outline of the map of 
the United Kingdom, marked so as to indicate the direction of the 
wind and the character of the weather at various important points at 
an early hour on the day of publication. The marks consist of 
hexagons and circles, and hexagons surrounded by circles with arrows 
and marks inside. The form of the frame indicates the condition of 
the barometer; the arrows, the wind; and the marks on the surface, 
the weather. Contrary to the usual method, the arrows fly with the 
wind, so that the points are not directed to the quarter whence the 
wind blows. Why such a map should be attached to a ‘“ Journal 
of Science,” &c., we cannot tell; nor yet why it should not. Many 
of the journals already give tables in which this information is im- 
parted respecting most of the chief ports and towns in England almost 
as clearly as it can be by amap. Still people have so accustomed them- 
selves to look to their newspapers for information as to what is in the 
wind, that a journal so especially devoted to the inconstant breeze as 
this ‘‘ Daily Weather Map,” cannot but be welcome. 





From what we hear, the announcement of a contemporary that the 
Ray Society is to be wound up is, to say the least of it, premature. 
A meeting was appointed to be held at Manchester, yesterday (Friday) 
afternoon, when, doubtless, some determination was arrived at. We 
are informed, however, that very serious difficulties of a financial cha- 
racter have arisen, which are likely to impede the action of the society, 
if they do not peril its existence; but there is still room for hope that 
these, if not entirely removed, will at least be mitigated to a very 
considerable extent. 








Tue Canadian News announces that the expedition which was sent out 
in June under the auspices of the Canadian Government to explore 
Labrador, has returned. The party consisted of Professor Hind, of 
Toronto; Messrs. Gaudet and Cayley, from the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment; and Mr. W. Hind, who landed at the mouth of the Moisie River 
on the 6th of June. A few days afterwards they set out in canoes for the 
head waters of that river, which is supposed to take its rise from lakes 
on the summit plateau of Labrador. In three weeks the expedition 
reached a point so near the height of land that the canoes, although not 
drawing more than six inches of water, were unable to ascend any further. 
The country is described as very mountainous, and to a great extent des- 
titute of trees. The Moisie River is a rapid torrent, absolutely unnavi- 
gable for canoes or other craft. The route consequently lay through an 
ancient path long pursued by the Indians from the interior to the coast. 
It follows a chain of small lakes extending from the main branch of the 
Moisie to the east branch of the same river, thence to the height of land. 
The entire plateau of Labrador, which is very broad and uniform, is full 
of large lakes, and the rivers flow for more than 300 miles on this plateau, 
or table-land, into the Atlantic on the north-east coast of Labrador, having 
a general direction parallel to that of the coast on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence. The information which has been obtained by this expedition 
respecting the hitherto unknown interior of Labrador will be an addition 
to our geographical knowledge of British North America of much 
interest. 
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Cavour. A Memoir. By Epwarp Dicey. London and Cambridge: 

Macmillan and Co. pp. 243. 

F EVER THE WORLD recover a just sense of the difference 
between right and wrong, and if ever it regain a respect for law, 
the political acts which have taken place in Europe during the past 
decade will become unintelligible to mankind, Such a restoration is 
either hopeless or it is long deterred; for it will require a sincere repent- 
ance and the establishment of a press which shall not mislead the public 
mind. Should it ever come about, however, what will be thought of 
the coup d’état of 1851; ofthe Russian war; of the readjustment of the 
Danish succession ; of the so-called war of independence in Italy ? 
To obtain anything approximating to an answer to these questions, 
we need merely ascertain what the great majority of public writers 
think now upon these matters, and guage their opinions with the 
ordinary rules of public morality and law. 

The author of this pretty little volume isa very favourable example 
of the Young England journalist of the present day. Quick-witted 
rather than profound ; smart rather than astute in observation; gifted 
with a happy knack of phrasing or word-painting; facile in adopting the 
popular ‘‘ opinions” of the moment, and skilful in compelling his ‘‘ facts” 
to fit them, Mr. Dicey is all that is needed in the foreign newspaper 
correspondent. We do not think that he has any deliberate intention 
of misleading the public mind; but, whatever his intention may be, 
the effect is precisely the same. He does mislead it, and that grievously. 
He knows that a certain statement of facts is expected of him, and 
when a false standard of truth is supplied to him, he does not care to 
test it too curiously. It is enough for him that the standard has been 
none of his making ; ifit leadsto wrong results that is not his fault, He 
is like one who has been to survey the pyramids for the purpose of proving 
that they are only half the size which is popularly ascribed to them. 
His employers supply him with a foot-rule, and if it only measures six 
inches standard measurement, howcan he help it? So itis with Mr. Dicey; 
he goes about with his six-inch foot-rule, and if his calculations but 
square with that standard of measure, he is amply satisfied. That is 
no reason why we should be so. 

The text and moral of this book is that Cavour was a hero; not, 
merely that he served his master with zeal, ability, and disinterested 
unscrupulousness, but that he was a man who did great things for Italy. 
The volume is dedicated, appropriately enough, to Mr. Gladstone, 
to whose testimony upon Neapolitan matters, and to whose advocacy 
of the cause of liberalism before the British public, Garibaldi owed the 
inconvenient aid of the British ‘ excursionists ” and the more valuable 
assistance of British approval. For a final summing up of the merit 
of Cavour, Mr. Dicey prudently prefers to wait for the test of time to 
be brought to bear upon the edifice which he erected. Success or 
failure must determine whether Cavour was a great man for all time— 
as if success and failure had anything to do with permanent greatness, 
—for the purpose of present estimation, until time shall have pro- 
nounced one way or the other, Mr. Dicey would, however, beg the 
question, and take a temporary greatness for hishero. This is a mode 
of reasoning not uncommon among modern public instructors ; and 
when we remember that by this process Catiline, Massaniello, Jack 
Cade, and Marat have been held to be great men, its value becomes 
at once apparent. 

Count Cavour, as Mr. Dicey tells us, belonged to an old Italian 
family, the Bensi, ‘* amongst the oldest of the noble houses of Pied- 
mont.” His father, the Marquis Michele Guiseppe di Cavour was the 
Grand Chamberlain to the Prince Borghese, the husband of Napoleon’s 
sister Pauline, to whom the Marchioness was lady-in-waiting. When 
Camillo Benso di Cavour (the subject of this memoir) was held at the 
baptismal font, it was in the arms of the beautiful Pauline. Piedmont 
was then “‘ annexed” to France as the department des Hautes Alpes ; 
so that the future statesman was brought into contact with usurpation 
and the removal of landmarks in very early days. 

Mr. Dicey does not tell us much about Count Cavour’s education. 
He evidentiy knows little about it, and affects to treat it as a matter 
of slight importance. “I am no great believer,” says he, “in the 
doctrine of historical development,” whereby he means to say that he 
does not believe that circumstances make men. “There is indeed,” 
he admits, “a class of remarkable men, whom I should be disposed 
to call men of second-rate genius, whose minds are eminently 
susceptible of external influences, and in whose career you can trace 
with ease the working of more powerful forces, whether personal or 
otherwise.” To illustrate this truism he selects a very curious example: 
“ That if there had been no Mazzini the world would not have known 
Garibaldi as the deliverer of Naples is a fact obvious enough.” 
Cavour himself could scarcely have devised a phrase more likely to 
degrade the patriot of Capri. But “the deliverer of Naples” has 
evidently small favour in the eyes of Mr. Dicey, as we shall see anon. 

Cavour got his schooling from a Savoyard priest named the Abbé 
Frezet, and at the Military Academy at Turin. At the early age of 
ten he was appointed page to Charles Albert, then Prince of Savoy- 
Carignan, but he acquitted himself so badly that he was sent back to 





school. There, we are told, “he paid no particular attention to his 
lessons, and troubled himself very little about them; but when the 
examinations came round he appeared to grasp all he was required 
to learn without an effort, and surpassed his competitors easily.” 
Before leaving the Military Academy he brought himself into disgrace 
by the “expression of liberal sentiments,” and ‘as a sort of half- 
punishment, he received orders to do garrison duty at the solitary fort 
of Bard, in the Val d’Aosta.” He soon quitted the military profession 
and obtained leave to travel, but his revolutionary tendencies had 
even then sufficiently developed themselves to render it necessary for 
the Austrian authorities to regard him as a marked man, and to com- 
mend him to the special attention of their police. 

Ten years he wandered about Europe, enjoying himself, or, as Mr. 
Dicey calls it, ‘‘biding his time.” He was ‘a long time in France, 
and a good deal in Switzerland. His visits to England were never of 
long duration; and his knowledge of English life and feeling was 
rather derived from reading than from personal information.’ Of his 
occupations, we learn that 

He was not remarkable either for excess in pleasure or for abstinence. The 
only passion he ever showed, then or at other times, a leaning for, was a love of 
gambling. On one occasion, I have been told, he had incurred gaming debts to 
the amount of 8000/., which the Marquis, his father, paid out of his future 
share in the property ; the payment, however, was accompanied by a declaration 
that no further debts he might incur would be paid from the same source, 
Thereupon Cavour, with that moderation which was always characteristic of 
him, instead of leaving off gambling and refusing to touch a card again, simply 
reduced his stakes, but continued playing as before. ‘Till within the last few 
years of his life, when his occupations became overpowering, Cavour was a 
frequent visitor at the Turin Whist Club, and was reckoned the first whist 
player in the ‘ Cercle.” On ore of his later visits to France, after he became 
minister, he was asked to play with M. de Rothschild at Paris, at 1000f. 
points, and rose from the table a winner of 150,000 f. 

What truth there is in the story, we cannot absolutely tell, but to 
us it looks very like a canard. The statement that any member of 
that particularly astute Hebrew family, whose name is introduced, 
ever sat down to play whist at forty pound points, bears, to say the 
least of it, the stamp of improbability. It 1s, however, not a little 
strange that in the early part of the career of another statesman 
(whose function in Europe has not been very dissimilar to that of 
Cavour) an incident happened which will serve for the counterpart to 
this whist-playing story. It being perfectly notorious that the person 
in question was hard up for cash, he one evening received a friendly 
hint to repair to a well-known London “hell” and play fearlessly. 
That night he carried off 20,000/. ; a loss which the Hebrew proprietors 
of the *‘ hell” (there were Hebrews, too, in this case) bore with the 
most remarkable equanimity. It should be remembered that the old 
forms of bribery are now exploded, and that the mysterious man with 
a bag of gold under his ample cloak, or the secret interview in the 
dark room, are now devices which exist nowhere but on the stage, or 
on the still more dramatic scene of a borough election. To dismiss 
this ‘‘ Wanderschaft” period, it is enough to observe that his bio- 
grapher describes him as a free liver, fond of gambling, fond of 
intrigue, sensual, immoral, and not very rigidly careful as to the 
sources whence his pleasures were alimented. 

A brief chapter referring to this period of Cavour’s life is entitled 
‘Early Writings,” by which he is said to have acquired “considerable 
reputation.” ‘These literary efforts seem for the nost part to be 
contributions to the newspapers, written in the true journalistic spirit. 
To the end of his days, Cavour was a journalist pur sung, and when 
in the very height of his eareer never lost sight of the broad sheet as 
a powerful engine for moulding public opinion to his will. As Mr. 
Dicey himself admits, ‘the press was a means of action too con- 
sonant to Cavour’s principles for him not to avail himself of it.” To 
those who really understand the value of the phrase that the press is 
‘a means of action” c’est tout dire. In 1847, when he returned to 
Italy, he made the press the stepping-stone whereby he mounted out 
of the well of obscurity. In partnership with Balbo, he founded JZ 
Risorgimento—an ominous name. Mr. Dicey admits that Cavour’s 
articles in this publication are ‘“‘heavy reading ;” but, at any rate, 
they were good enough to bring him into prominent notice. Shortly 
after the establishment of his paper, we find him uniting with several 
of the leading Italian politicians,” addressing a petition to the 
King of Naples and urging him “to unite himself with the 
policy of Pius IX. and Charles Albert, the policy of Provi- 
dence, forgiveness, civilisation, and Christian charity.” A_ short 
fourteen years ago this, be it remembered, and when Cavour died he 
had ousted the King of Naples from his throne, and virtually con- 
demned the political existence of that Pope whose example he held 
up as so bright a light to King Ferdinand. The panegyrist of Cavour 
now writes of Pio Nono that ‘it seems hard to realise now, that the 
feeble, broken, querulous old man, who, supported half-contemptuously 
by a foreign soldiery, and surrounded by a sullen populace, drags out 
in the dreary Vatican the remnants of a life that has lived too long 
—could ever have been the beloved hero, the chosen champion of the 
Italian revolution.” Let us ask the panegyrist who brought this 
about? Even in the quotations with which Mr. Dicey favours us 
from the columns of JI Risorgimento, we hear the tocsin of war and 
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revolution. ‘‘The peace with Austria,” cries Cavour, “‘ is broken, and 
the old treaties on either side are torn and trampled under foot.” The 
italics are ours, and the confession is a remarkable one; but even Mr. 
Dicey admits that upon a pinch Cavour was capable of sacrificing 
more than even principles to expediency. He would sacrifice even 
his opinions. ‘* Whenever facts came into collision with abstract 
theories ” the latter had to give way. 

An instructive illustration of the facility with which his “ abstract 
theories” gave way to the pressure of “facts” may be found in his 
conduct towards the press when he assumed the helm of State. It is 
proverbial that the workman makes the hardest taskmaster ; and in 
our own country Mr. Disraeli has taught us how little literary men are 
to expect when one of their craft gets into power ; but it was scarcely 
to be expected of the proprietor and contributor of Zl Risorgimento, 
and the monitor of King Ferdinand, that he would support a measure 
for suppressing the comments of the press upon the politics of Europe. 
This is how Mr. Dicey explains his conduct : 


Throughout his political career he was an unflinching advocate of the freedom 
of the press, and resolutely refused his support to all proposals calculated to 
check the utmost licence of discussion in domestic matters. With regard to 
questions of foreign politics, he entertained a different opinion, and, in common 
with the rest of the Ministry, he believed, in 1852, that it was necessary to 
check the licence of the Piedmontese press in discussing the affairs of foreign 
Governments. Whether he was right or wrong is a matter of opinion; but 
there was much to urge in favour of his views. Piedmont was then in a most 
critical position. In almost every other continental country the revolution was 
suppressed, and a reactionary system had been established. Throughout 
Europe the liberties of Piedmont were looked upon with distrust, if not with 
open hostility, and the commonest prudence bade the Sardinian Government 
avoid giving any just cause of offence to her powerful neighbours. Unfortu- 
nately this prudence was not, and could hardly be, appreciated by the Piedmon- 
tese journalists. The country was crowded with political exiles, who had 
great influence with the press. The liberty of free speech was abused, and the 
Piedmontese papers were made the channel of bitter invective against Go- 
vernments with whom Piedmont was on terms of friendly alliance. For this 
evil, the laws on the press afforded no redress. The juries, ignorant for the 
most part, and always accessible to any appeal to their national pride, refused 
to convict. Under these circumstances, the Ministry proposed a law allowing 
the jadge to decide on offences of the press connected with foreign politics 
without the intervention of a jury. This law was attacked by Ratazzi and 
the whole opposition, and was chiefly carried by Cavour’s exertions. 


What was Cavour’s own conduct towards the King of Naples? 
What was even the conduct of the English press when, acting in 
Cavour’s interest, they became ‘the channel of bitter invectives 
against governments with whom England was on terms of friendly 
alliance ?”” Yet Cavour not only brought those offences within the 
reach of the law, but he dispensed with ‘ the intervention of a jury.” 
With singalar disregard for the fame of his hero, Mr. Dicey quotes 
copiously Cavour’s own opinion upon this point. Hear this, O public 
writers of England, who have spilt your ink in defence of Count 
Cavour and in condemnation of Austria and Naples! Hear the words 
of your own apostle : 


In the first place, it is very difficult to find any antidote for the abuses of the 
press in foreign politics. When it treats of events which happen at a distance 
the public has no means of correcting, by itsown judgment, or by the appre- 
ciation of facts patent to its own eyes, the exaggerations and errors of the press. 

Secondly, the press, when it treats of foreign politics, does harm instead of 
good to the cause it seeks to advocate. 

If it attacks foreign Governments, or undertakes the defence of any party in 
a foreign country whom it may consider oppressed, it is, in all probability, 
excluded from the State to which its criticism refers, and, therefore, it cannot 
produce any influence on public opinion there. .... Bat, while it is excluded 
from private circulation, it is read by the Government, by the very persons 
against whom it directs its accusation, or, to speak the plain truth, its invec- 
tives and insults—a result which certainly produces no effect whatever except 
to irritate still more the Governments or individuals attacked, and possibly to 
aggravate the condition of the very party whom the press seeks to aid... .. 
Without going too far, without saying that such a press as ours can be the 
cause of war or diplomatic ruptures, I shall not be accused of exaggeration if 
I assert that when the press of a country continually insults and attacks the 
chief personages of foreign Governments, it creates in their minds a feeling of 
all-will towards the country where such writings are circulated..... Iam 
told that we are “ violating a principle;” to tell you the plain truth, I believe 
that great phrases and grand maxims have, often and often, been the cause of 
a country’s ruin. I respect great principles as much as any one. I hold that 
they should never be violated; but there is all the difference in the world 
between abstract principles and their practical application. 


Not only did he suppress with the strong hand the right of free 
comment upon foreign affairs—a right which could not have been 
otherwise than inconvenient to the statesman who connived at the 
bargain and sale of Savoy and Nice, he even passed a Conspiracy Bill, 
the very counterpart of which so roused the British people from its 
wonted lethargy, that Lord Palmerston lost for a moment the supre- 
macy which he has acquired over the popular mind. Mr. Dicey says: 
‘“* Happily, perhaps, for Piedmont, her ‘ Conspiracy Bill’ was more 
fortunate than our own. . . . From the passing of this Bill dates the 
commencement of the connection between Cavour and the Imperial 
Government.” It was a connection pregnant with consequences. 
Mr. Dicey, with singular naivetd, illustrates the sympathy which existed 
between the hero of the coup d'etdt and the patriot who consented to 
the Savoy cession by the following curious anecdote : 

When Cavour was at Plombiéres, and the terms of the alliance were under 
discussion, the Emperor Napoleon turned to him one day and said, “ Do you 
know there are but three men in all Europe; one is myself, the second is 
you, and the third is one whose name I will not mention.” This anecdote was 
related by Cavour on his return to my informant. 

The classification is a peculiar one, and reminds us of Vestris’s 
celebrated ‘* Moi-méme, le Roi de Prusse et M. de Voltaire.” We 
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should like to know of a certainty—though we entertain a shrewd 
guess—who was the third person in this remarkable triumvirate 
Perhaps the ‘Conspiracy Bill” will afford us a link of evidence. 
Here we have the author of the scheme and the successful agent, 
Might not the person whose name was not to be mentioned have 
been the unsuccessful one ? 

Mr. Dicey’s explanation of the Savoy and Nice affair will serve to 
give some idea of the moral rules whereby he tests political acts. [n 
this matter Cavour’s conduct was more than questionable. He deniud 
the existence of an intention which was immediately afterwards acted 
upon, and with regard to which he could not have been ignorant: he 
made a portion of the kingdom which his master had sworn to preserve 
entire the object of a bargain and sale: 


With regard to the verbal dishonesty of which Cavour used to be accused, on 
account of his famous declaration that there was no intention of ceding Nic» and 
Savoy, the justification isa simpleone. When the Emperor Napoleon made peacg 
at Villa Franca, he was unable to fulfil the prospects he had held out at Piom. 
biéres, of ceding all the Austrian dominions in Italy to Sardinia; and, on sur- 
rendering this prospect, he gave up, at the same time, his claim to the execution 
of the other side of the contract, which consisted in the cession of Nice and 
Savoy. It was only when Sardinia became a powerful state by the annexation 
of Central italy that he claimed the fulfilment of the original contract; and, 
therefore, at the date of Cavour’s declaration he spoke the truth, or at least as 
much of the truth as the diplomatic code of morals is understood to require, 

It is more difficult to acquit Cavour of virtual dishonesty towards Italy and 
towards the ceded provinces. The common English justification is that 
‘‘ necessitv knows no law;’’ and that Cavour, knowing that Italy was in the 
power of France, had no choice except to accede to any demands of the French 
government. This justification, to me, is more simple than satisfactory. It is 
by no means clear that there was such an absolute necessity of yielding to 
France. France could not make war against Sardinia in order to annex Savoy 
and Nice; and, short of making war, there was no way by which the annexation 
could be effected without Sardinia’s consent. If, then, the cession was a poli- 
tical crime, as it is commonly represented to have been, I do not see how any- 
thing but absolute necessity could excuse it. 

This is one of those many questions in which Cavour’s character is implicated 
for whose solution the time has not yet come. 


Taking Mr. Dicey’s own account, surely it is not difficult for any 
one who has a clear understanding of the meaning of the word honesty 
to appreciate the conduct of Cavour in this matter. His denial was, 
in the mildest term, a quibble, and the whole transaction was an 
obvious breach of faith. 

In the matter of the Garibaldian expedition his conduct was equally 
equivocal. Repudiating the patriot of Capri in the face of the world, 
he was secretly encouraging him‘and supplying him with men and 
money. Mr. Dicey, borrowing with approbation the words of 
M. Bonghi, ‘‘ a Neapolitan Deputy of great talent,” has an excuse 
for even that line of conduct : 


The only way of escaping from these embarrassments, and of turning them 
to advantage, was to allow others todo what the Government would aot do, to 
let others profit by the prestige of the Sicilian expedition if successful, and to 
bear the responsibility if it proved a failure; to permit, in fact, a new series of 
events to be developed without the guidance of the Government, and to watch 
for a favourable opportunity of appropriating these events to the service of the 
country, and of settled institutions. 

This was the policy Cavour worked out with consummate skill. He 
avoided any overt act which might have given hostile governments an excuse 
for interference. The difficulties he placed in the way of Garibaldi’s expedition 
were merely nominal ones; though during the earlier stages of the insurrection 
no active assistance of any kind was given by the Government... . 

It is impossible, as yet, to say how much Sardinia contributed to the success 
of the Sicilian insurrection. The Government, for obvious reasons, cannot <'ate 
what they really did in the matter; and the Garibaldian party are naturally 
anxious to prove that Garibaldi did everything, and Sardinia nothing. Ov the 
other hand, the expenses of the Garibaldian campaign were enormous, and as 
the money certainly did not come from Garibaldi’s own funds, and still Jess ‘rom 
the contributions of Naples and Sicily, it is difficult to suppose that Sardinia 
did not supply it. The arms and accoutrements of the Garibaldian army, suci 
as they were, were undoubtedly supplied by Sardinia, 


When Garibaldi, natarally enough, rebelled at being treated like a 
mere tool, Cavour quarrelled with him. For this, as for every other 
act, Mr. Dicey finds an excuse. Of Garibaldi he says: 


He is the beau-ideal of a guerilla hero; and it was not his own fault which 
placed him in a position for which he was utterly and ludicrously disqualified. 
Without political education, with no knowledge of the principles of government, 
he is devoid of that rough sharpness which often serves uneducated men in liea 
of learning. A warm friend, and a bitter hater, he judyes of political affairs 
by his personal prepossessions. Without power of appreciating character. or of 
withstanding flattery, he is “fooled to his bent’? (I know no truer ter») by 
men whom ordinary prudence should teach him to distrust. Possibly, if Gari- 
baldi were a greater man, his influence would be less. The fact that his ideas 
are limited, and that his mind is not able to grasp more than one side of a 
question, gives him that concentration of purpose and intensity of faith necrs- 
sary to form a popular leader. His very weakness and affectations endear him 
to the common people as much as his virtues. Honesty, to impress the vulgar 
mind, must be truculent as well as true... . 

That such a man was, according to the Italian phrase, antipatico to Cavour 
can easily be conceived. In taste, mind, and principles, there could scarcely be 
two men more different, and the one deep sympathy they had in common, the 
love for Italy, was, as it happened, the chief cause of their mutual distru-t, 
The reasons which excused or accounted for the cession of Nice were incompre- 
hensible to Garibaldi; he only knew that his birth-place had been ceded to the 
French, towards whom he had a personal dislike, and that Cavour had been |'e 
chief actor in the cession, if not its author. With an almost parrot-like pert- 
nacity, he repeated the cry that Cavour had sold an Italian province. and, +8 
this was the weak point in Cavour’s policy, the attack, however unsuece-sful, 
could not fail to cause pain. The bitterest mortification, too, of Cavour’s career 
was to come from Waribaldi. There was a moment, when in the first flush of 
triumph, before the tide had begun to turn, the Dictator of Naples was the mo-t 
powerful man in Italy, and the use made by him of this moment of power wa 
to offer the King of Sardinia the immediate annexation of Southern Italy, 00 
the condition of his dismissing Cavour from office. Not for the first time the 
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honesty of the “Re Galant’uomo” saved Italy. He knew that Cavour had 
served him truly, and he refused to be dictated to, even by Garibaldi. When 
this application failed, the evil counsellors who surrounded the Dictator induced 
him to publish a letter in the official gazette of Naples, repudiating the idea of 
any reconciliation with Cavour, and stating that he could never be friends with 
a wan who had sold an Italian province. Cavour must have been more than 
mortal had he failed to feel resentment towards Garibaldi, and to some extent, 
his subsequent policy was doubtless tinged by his personal feelings towards the 
ex- Dictator. 

We think that enough has been produced to give a fair notion of 
the spirit in which the - Memoir of Cavour” is written. As Mr. 
Dicey in his preface admits, the life of Cavour has yet to be written. 
When it is written, it must be by a man who possesses the key of 
European politics, which this writer manifestly does not ; who has a 
full acquaintance with the secret springs which moved the whole of 
that strange Italian drama, which this writer clearly has not; who 
has a clear understanding of moral honesty and the true principles of 
law. After what we have written, we need scarcely add that, in our 
opinion, Mr. Dicey has a grievous lack of these. 


———— 








HISTORY. 
The Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV. Edited, 
from rare and unpublished documents, by Dr. Cuaniicr. 2 vols. 


London: Hurst and Blackett. 1861. 
S THE TITLE-PAGE OF THIS BOOK ASSERTS that it 
is by Dr. Challice, we shall not attempt to fathom the mystery 
created by the appearance of a letter by that gentleman to a contem- 
orary, defending the work for the sake of “a lady,” nor shall we 
inquire why it is that in his review the critic of another contemporary 
speaks of “the authoress” and of ‘‘ Mrs. Challice.” It is enough for 
us that Dr. Challice’s name is upon the book, and is to him, therefore, 
that we address our remarks, 

Even aided by his “rare and unpublished documents,” he has 
set himself a very difficult task in these volumes. Their chief 
—indeed, we might almost say their sole— purpose, is to 
rehabilitate the exceedingly fly-blown character of Madame de 
Pompadour; and in so doing partially at least to throw some faint 
halo round the memory of Louis XV., for having had the good taste, 
or rather virtue, to admire so clever, amiable, and, above all, artistic 
a lady as the wife of the financier Normand d’Etioles. From this 
exordium it is almost needless to say that Dr. Challice is a great 
admirer of the works of that veracious historian M. Capefigue, over 
which we have occasionally smiled at the writer’s efforts to show that 
Mme. la Marquise was an “artiste” of rare merit ; and that, being 
such, she was necessarily possessed of a “‘ quantum suff” of virtue. 
Dr. Challice, in like manner, is full of the “artistic taste” and ‘‘ mobile 
genius” of the Pompadour, “‘ the Queen of Artistes,” as he delights to 
call her, He tells at least a dozen times, though in different words, 
how the Marquise was not “left behind” in repartee; for, on occasion, 
words not only sprang to her lips, but they burst forth in spontaneous 
snatches of song, which, repeated, became afterwards so popular as 
roundelays. She sometimes danced, also, with the same childlike 
abandon. It wasin all this she was so charming. Versatility is fasci- 
nating, but unusual. It was in that she was distinguished from most 
of her sex. Learned, but gay ; ambitious, but unpretending ; exalted, 
yet condescending ; a great lady, but a merry girl; the counsellor of 
the King in periods of anxiety, his amusement in moments of relaxa- 
tion, with plenty of head, but still more of heart.” In several 
of Dr. Challice’s epithets we see but a translation of the 
charmante, spirituelle, ravissante, &c., with which the French biogra- 
pher’s pages are so thickly studded. And we make no doubt whatever 
that the Pompadour, after her fashion, was very charming. We want 
no proof that Madame danced divinely ; that her repartees were often 
spew and her roundelays generally in tune; and last, but not 
east, in the opinion of her biographers, both French and English, that 
“the delicacy of her touch in moulding soft wax” was most plastic. 
We care not, indeed, to make very accurate inquiry into the number 
or perfection of her charms. That both the one and the other were 
very considerable is clearly established to our mind by the fact that 
she for so long remained the principal figure in the harem of one of 
the most shameless sensualists who ever laid especial claim to the title 
of “ Christian,” and who, had he tired of her, would have thrown her 
aside quite as easily as most men get rid of an old glove. But, as we 
do not consider that this poor dabbler in verti, however much money 
she may have cost an almost bankrupt country, has any claim what- 
ever to be entitled ‘‘ the Queen of Artistes;” so still less can we assent 
to Dr. Challice’s dictum, when he informs us that she had “a con- 
science void of offence to man.” We hold that he or she who day by 
day wittingly breaks one of God’s chief commandments cannot by any 
delicacy or wresting of phraseology be said to have a conscience void 
of offence to his or her fellow-men; and there came an early day of 
retribution to {the accomplished and cunning adulteress whom Dr. 
Challice delights to honour, when her fading charms palled upon her 
royal keeper. Dr. Challice, of course, asks his readers several times 


to recollect that the France of a hundred years ago was not like the 
France of to-day ; that mistresses were a sort of institution in those 
days ; and that the chains of marriage swiftly melted away even from 
the “ wisest, virtuousest, discretest, best” of dames at the beck of a royal 
admirer. These reminders come, however, with but ill grace from a 
biographer who rebukes with such persistency those uncourtier- 
like Jesuits who discovered that the seventh commandment had 


reference even to a case like that of Mme. de Pompadour, and who 
made it a text whereupon to preach many and zealous discourses to 
the dweller in palaces, which would probably never have reached the 
ears of those who consorted with publicans and such-like sinners, 
To us it seems that Dr. Challice, and M. Capefigue before him, 
have altogether mistaken the character of Louis the Beloved. We 
know, indeed, what wonders the discovery of dusty manuscripts is 
daily effecting, or, if no dusty manuscripts turn up,a more ‘philosophical 
interpretation” of history. We have had Mr. Froude’s glorification 
of Henry VIII., and a Mr. O’Brien’s not altogether dissimilar glorifica- 
tion of Robespierre. We have read Miss Strickland’s opinion of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and we are told that some day or other we 
shall read an equally laudatory opinion of Napoleon ILI. on Tiberias. 
But even Tiberius or Henry VIIL., as it seems to us, could be sooner 
rehabilitated than Louis the Desired. Not that this latter personage 
was particularly cruel, or even particularly base. He was simply ahuman 
hog in whose excuse it cannot be urged that he had any peculiar lack 
of brains. His unbounded sensuality was, perhaps, in a great measure 
owing to circumstances. He was naturally the most indolent of men. 
Had he had to labour for his daily bread, he might possibly have 
overcome that large leaven of the old Adam which was ever so 
hotly fermenting in him. But Providence placed him in a position 
where he might freely indulge that lethargic cruelty and sensuality 
which, happily for the world, has very seldom appeared in monarchs 
of that same, unadulterated quality which, when found in Louis XV., 
appears so admirable to M. Capefigue and Dr. Challice. Probably 
since the world began sensuality never assumed a more hoggishly 
commonplace shape than it did in the “ well-beloved” king. 
Other monarchs there have been, doubtless, as sensual even 
as Louis. But they were not sensualists pure and simple ; 
content to revel all their lives through in a succession of in- 
genious abominations which they were too listless to invent for 
themselves, and which, when invented, they took up and laid 
aside with the same eagerness and carelessness with which a child 
snatches at a new toy and forgets it before the day is past. We have 
already remarked how history and biography are almost daily being 
deciphered as meaning exactly the opposite to the received interpre- 
tation. The moral hieroglyphics which for ages have been held to 
indicate pure and unmixed “vice,” have now had their meanin 
reversed, and are held to signify virtue quite as pure and unmixed. 
What cannot be explained away is put down to the complexion of the 
times. The dark colours are toned down here; a piece of adventitious 
white is added there; and murderers and adulterers are served up 
again to a puzzled posterity as men far more sinned against than sin- 
ning. And so, after the fashion of M. Capefigue, does Dr. Challice 
deal with Louis XV. Never was a monarch more attached to his 
people, more devout, more clement, more peace-loving, and more 
artistic. It is certainly true that he liked the wives of other men far 
more than his own; that, loving a sodden life of ease, he allowed him- 
self to be bitted, bridled, and driven at the will of each reigning adul- 
tress ; that, with all his love for the kingdom over which he reigned, he 
allowed its people to be pillaged and plundered according to the 
caprices of a succession of shameless wantons, and that his artistic 
tastes were gratified at the cost of millions wrung from a starvin 
nation. We certainly think that the ‘‘rehabilitators” of Louis XV. 
do not, and need not, stick at trifles. Why should they not give us 
other readings in universal history? We should imagine that they 
would find no great difficulty in showing that Messalina was a prude; 
Heliogabalus and Apicius, vegetarians; and Phalaris and Commodus, 
the mildest and gentlest of princes. To us it appears that any one 
even of these unsaintly personages is, in his or her way, much more 
interesting than the French Prince whose most notable actions are, 
that he had a harem of half a dozen sisters, and had his attempted 
assassin torn to pieces by wild horses. ; } 

While protesting, however, against the new reading which Dr. Chal- 
lice has sought to give to a chapter in French history, we would not be 
understood as denying that the volumes before us are altogether 
devoid of merit. They are certainly—and especially the second one— 
both amusing and interesting; and Dr. Challice is, so far as facts are 
concerned, generally, we think, an honest chronicler. He puts, as we 
have seen, his own interpretation on these facts; but we are not dis- 
posed to accuse a writer of unfair dealing who allows that it is a 
matter of proof, as well as intuition, that black is not white, although 
at the same time he endeavours to show that black is, after all, but 
very little different from white. We will now quote some few passages 
from Dr. Challice’s volumes. 

About the time to which the subjoined extract refers, Mme. le 
Marquise had been made “ Lady of the Queen’s Palace and the 
Tabouret,” an honour the privileges of whieh consisted principally in 
being seated in the presence of the Queen, and being qualified to 
receive her Majesty’s kiss, as well as the rank of Duchess. ‘* These,” 
adds Dr. Challice, with considerable naivetd, ** could be no matter of 
any consequence to the Marquise de Pompadour, who had long been 
the centre of the Court, and who, in the King’s Council, was more 
powerful than the Queen herself in all matters of State, but she 
desired to avail herself of the etiquette not only to confirm that 
power (which she exercised for the good of the King) but to prove 
to the world at large that her life had ceased to be a scandal to her 
Keg, her country, and herself.” It is not very easy to see how the 
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Pompadour’s life had ceased to be a scandal to her King, her country, 
and herself. The truth is that Madame at this time was labouring 
under the long disease which ultimately terminated her life ; that she 
was sometimes buoyed up by hope and sometimes cast down in the 
paroxysms of her complaint ; and that as during a moment of depres- 
sion she had declined to take part in the jubilee of 1750, and had 
affiliated herself to the third order of St. Francis, so now—as things 
were looking brighter—she made a snatch at fresh honours, 
which, if they brought nothing else with them, at least tended in 
no small degree to humiliate the Queen. In explanation of the 
following, we may add that Father de Sacy was the confessor of the 
Marquise : 

The directors of the Queen were Father Griffet, the Cardinal de Luynes, the 
Bishop of Verdun, and M. de Nicolay. These, under the inspiration of the 
Archbishop of Paris, who openly expressed his hatred of the Marquise, and his 
wish for her destruction as an enemy of the Church (7.e., the Bull Unigenitus), 
banded together with other bigots of their order in condemning Father de Sacy 
for holding converse with his penitent. He received orders from his superiors 
to cease to visit her, ‘to expose to Madame de Pompadour the duties of a con- 
scientious confessor,” and to ‘‘ excuse himself, as best he might, for having so 
long a time amused her.” 

What this meant will presently be seen. In the meanwhile, for the first time 
in her life, the Queen, who had no will of her own, disobeyed her husband, and, 
repeating the words that had been put into her mouth, declared to him: 

‘* There would be too much indecency for me to grant honours to a person 
who lives in a fraudulent separation from her husband ; who dare not approach 
the altar to receive the communion there. I have nothing to say against the 
innocence of her life, nor the tie which binds her to your Majesty. But that 
innocence does not repair the reputation of Madame de Pompadour, since, al- 
though she is married, she lives as though she were not, without fulfilling any 
of a wife’s duties in the house of her husband,” &c. 

The King was outraged by this duplicity, although he held the Queen guilt- 
less of it. The position in which it placed him was certainly unpleasant, for on 
the other hand he knew the proud spirit (‘‘l’humeur lucifer,” as she herself 
called it) of the Marquise, and had reason to dread that this mocking insult would 
drive her away from him altogether, just as he had most need of her. He must 
throw himself upon her mercy. .... 

The King’s gloom drew the Marquise more closely to him ; she believed him, 
in spite of his weakness, and the vices of his century, to be worthy of all happi- 
ness and glory. She herself was pitiable for many things, not only as sharer of 
those troubles he had referred to, but chiefly in finding herself a subject of dis- 
cord between the monarch and his family. She wanted to bein charity with 
all men, and she had done much to serve royalty, especially the Dauphin (who 
owed all his power to her intercession for him with his father), who now, acting 
under the same party-priest advice as his mother, took every occasion of insult- 
ing the Marquise as the pretended enemy of religion. ... . 

But to return. The King was at bay. The Jesuits thought they had 
triumphed in excluding Madame de Pompadour not only from the honours of 
the Tabouret, but from the privileges of the Sacrament. 

Such artifices, which, to further party-spirit, prevented a penitent from 
returning to the bosom of the Mother-Church, must have been contemptible in 
the estimation of a suffering woman already tired of the earth, and who wanted 
to learn the way to Heaven. But they attacked her vulnerable point—her 
pride. Howcould she remain about the Court with this stigma attached to 
her? They assailed, likewise, her purest instinct. She loved her daughter, 
and desired honour in her eyes, as she was now advancing to womanhood. How 
endure this notorious excommunication before her, and how sustain the conscious- 
ness that she was the means of alienating the King whom she loved from his 
own children? The kingdom, under the Marquise’s auspices, was filled with 
noble works. Paris, under her direction, was teeming with industry and grow- 
ing in beauty. To her, alone, the King looked for support and happiness. 
She, alone, had the power to drive the demon of hypochondria away from him, 
and to allure him from the temptation to degrading pleasures that everywhere 
beset his path. But, how continue to do all this in defiance of the power he 
mistook for religion, in defiance of his family, and of his people who, worked 
upon by the machinations that beset herself, would be taught to look upon her 
as a cause of execration to the King! Yet how desert him in the hour of 
coming need! 

Either she or the Jesuits must triumph. 

Would any one imagine, from reading the foregoing extract, that the 
pure, meek saint, who ‘“thad filled the kingdom with noble works,” 
and ‘‘to whom alone the King looked for support and happiness,” 
was one of the most shameless and rapacious adulteresses that had 
ever been spawned in that hot-bed of vice, the French Court. And 
who can help feeling sympathy with the Queen, despite her ‘ pro- 
verbial cool deportment”—as Dr. Challice somewhat ungrammatically 
phrases it—in her attempt to resist the bold-faced strumpet, who, not 
content with robbing her of her husband, felt the necessity of being 
kissed by the wife for having done so? Dr. Challice, too, seems to 
admit that the Queen’s ‘‘cool deportment” had its origin in the 
never-ending insults which the King offered to her in the presence of 
an arithmetical progression of mistresses. So strangely partial is Dr. 
Challice to the memory of this woman, that he would actually appear 
to insinuate that the British Museum is dishonoured by retaining in 
its archives any documents which tend to stain the reputation of the 
Marquise. To prevent misconception, we quote the Doctor's own 
words. In the preface of Vol. I. we read, “‘ Madame de Pompadour’s 
autograph letters, transcribed and translated in the narrative of the 
second volume, have been preserved in England exactly one hundred 
years, and are now, to the honour of both countries, placed among 
the choice documents of the British Museum.” We can scarcely see 
how the possession of the documents in question by England can 
confer any special honour on this country or on France. As historical 
documents they are, of course, valuable. In the second volume we 
come upon the following morceau. 

Frederic the Great employed the wounded self-love of the refugees he had 
collected round him to spawn forth libellous pamphlets and foul pasquinades, 
To those are due some few lies by which the memory of the Marquise de Pore - 
padour and French Monarchy have been degraded. No assertion is tev Mon- 
strous for the digestion of Revolutionary fury. 





The pamphlets, exported from Prussia, and imported in England for politica} 
motives, were afterwards circulated in France for the furtherance of ends which 
were supposed to justify the means.* It was impossible, by all the laws of 
epidemic malevolence, that the plague would stop until it had sealed with 
death-spot the fame of one who, by her peculiar position, was exposed to its 
mortal influence. 

The note is worthy of particular attention, as it seems to imply 
that Dr. Challice has no great opinion of the soundness of the maxim, 
‘audi alteram partem.” Does the writer really mean to suggest 
that as attacks, true or false, upon Madame de Pompadour and other 
charming adulterers and adulteresses have been cast out of the 
Bibliothéque Impériale, the British Museum should follow suit in 
ejecting such improper MSS.? We fain would believe he does not, 
but we can hardly interpret his words to mean otherwise. 

We have said how M. Capefigue and, after him, Dr. Challice are 
never weary of dilating upon the “artistic nature” of Mme. de 
Pompadour. We are told how, at Sevres, ** the works were carried 
on with what a Frenchman, in speaking of them, calls ‘ incomparable 
ardour,’ with the King himself frequently present to approve them, 
and the Queen of Artistes adding to their perfection—as she often 
did—by the delicacy of her touch in moulding the soft wax, or 
tinting it. She frequently, also, designed the forms and sub- 
jects for this plastic art with infinite perfection.” So, again, 
we are told how the King made her a present of the Chateau de 
Meudon: 

One fine day in the month of May, when the Marquise was driving from 
Sévres with the King to the Chateau de Meudon, where they were staying, to 
be in the vicinity of the works, she caught sight of a wooded height crowned by 
a heath. Having ascended, she clapped her hands, and with the spontaneous- 
ness of quick appreciation that was part of her artistic nature, cried out, ‘Oh! 
the beautiful view!’’ This view extended over the Seine, St. Cloud, Versailles, 
and even to St. Germain’s. The King marked her delight, and was not slow to 
execute a plan that placed the “ beautiful view ” at her own disposal ; and upon 
the upland heath there soon arose that fairy-palace, which was known, before the 
Revolution, as ‘* Belle Vue.” It need not be said how, to do justice to the King’s 
chivalric gift, the Marquise convoked the best of those architects, painters, 
decorators, and landscape-gardeners she had assembled in France. The King 
himself had never shown such enthusiasm in any work as in this he designed to 
her honour, and she as the che/-d’euvre of his kingdom. The building com- 
menced the 30th of June, 1748, and was finished, under royal auspices, in 1750. 
The interior of the chateau was wonderful for its marbles, pictures, and statues, 
its music-gallery, &c. When finished, the Marquise invited the King to visit 
her there. She prepared a /éte for his reception. 

And yet we have Dr. Chaliice lamenting that the King could not 
find suflicient money to develope the French navy. No doubt Belle 
Vue was a marvel of costliness and splendour, just as was Nero’s 
golden palace; but we must ask persons of ultra artistic taste, like 
Dr. Challice, to recollect that the fair mansions of the Roman tyrant 
and French adulteress were each built with money not their own. It 
is easy enough to be “‘ artistic” when a man has only to put his hands 
into his neighbour’s pockets to gratify his elegant tastes. And, half- 
a-dozen pages after these Belle Vue raptures, we are told that I'rance 
stood in terrible need of sailors, ‘but she wanted the essential— 
money” to provide them. ‘That pure-minded patriot—as Dr. Chal- 
lice delights to call the Marquise—could not, of course, give up the 
enormous sums which she wanted for her golden boudoirs and marble 
fountains to such miserable items of humanity as were the rough, 
tarry seamen who were able to vanquish Byng. 

We confess, as we read several episodes in these pages from which 
the biographer culls materials for panegyrising the infamous creature 
whose character he undertakes to ‘‘ rehabilitate,” our patience almost 
fails us. ‘Take, for instance, the case of the Count de Maurepas, one 
of the ablest Ministers of Marine that ever devoted his talents to the 
welfare of France. Unfortunately the Count had a somewhat bitter 
tongue, and a faculty for launching trom it well directed and not 
always very seemly mots which generally hit their mark. These mots 
were especially aimed at the Marquise, and some kind friend, ot 
course, took occasion to bring them to her notice. With female 
ingenuity, she saw at once how they were to be stopped. De 
Maurepas’ ribaldries, she observed, were of no consequence as long 
as they only affected her ; but beware of harming the king. ‘ His 
reputation,” as she touchingly remarked, “is dear to me, and I fore- 
warn you that if you do not change your conduct in the matter con- 
cerning him, I shall apprise him of it; and you may expect the 
punishment due to such a crime,” i.e., the crime of having passed a 
coarse joke or two upon Mme. de Pompadour. That the lady should 
act in this manner is only perfectly natural, and undoubtedly the 
wounded vanity of a selfish and all-powerful woman may be excused 
if its owner thought herself of more consequence than the navy of 
her country. Sut we have no patience with Dr, Challice’s comments 
upon the transaction : 

The acrimony of De Maurepas was still further provoked by this letter, and 
the offence was repeated. As this took place at a critical time in the govern- 
ment of France, when it was necessary to shield the dignity of the King from 
the suspicion of a possible insult, it became the painful duty of the Marquise to 
execute her threat. What made her duty more onerous was that which made 
De Maurepas more guilty, viz., the fact of his being a tried and trusty servant 
of the King in public matters, which had gained for him the private triendship 
of Louis. Initiated from his youth in the good graces of the King, he had 4 
talent for good government, and the habit of knowing how such government 
would be pleasiag to him he served. It was, therefore, a double outrage that 
De Maurepas committed against monarch and friend. His disgrace was inevi- 
table, and deserved. He was ordered to leave the court, and was deprived of 
uis appointment. In the latter, nobody felt his loss more than the Marquise, 





* Many of these pamphlets, the scum of Revolutionary literature, have lately been cast 
out of the Bibliotheque Imperiale, though they still find a place in the British Museum. 
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who had been compelled to inflict this wound on the State for the preservation 
of the King. 

In a similar strain Dr. Challice, after M. Capefigue, comments upon 
the long and captious rating which it pleased the Marquise to bestow 
upon the venerable President de Meynitres. One short extract more 
and we have done: 

Many were the plans which, for want of funds in war-time, the Marquise was 
obliged to leave for an after generation to execute, although she is accused of 
having shared Richelieu’s plunder. Suffering in body herself, she yearned to 
enlarge and humanise the public hospitals. She fain would soothe pain, but 
the world was full of fire and blood. In vain she cast her worldly goods to the 
treasury ; in vain she strove to increase national resources by works of internal 
manufacture and art. In vain she wrote through the hours of the night, her 
head fluttering with pain, weariness, and sickness, to do good to the King, and 
to redeem the past while she had time. In vain, her bright fancy struggling 
through the lowering clouds, caught at the rays of victory, and devised how to 
vindicate the genius and glory of France to posterity. The tide was too strong 
against her. 

Verily this is reading history by a new light—a light which converts 
the most rapacious and impudent of harlots into a long-suffering 

atriot. 

We need hardly, perhaps, point—objecting, as we do, to the whole 
historical tenor of these volumes—to such a minor flaw as inconsistency 
in spelling. Still we do not admire the versatility of that spelling 
which gives us in one page Henri IV., and in another page Henry IV.; 
and which, inter alia, puts side by side such phrases as the Convent of 
the Assomption and the Convent of the Assumption; the Archbishop 
of Cambray and of Cambrai; the Duc de Bourgoyne and the Duke 
de Bourgoyne, &c. We could easily pardon the spelling, or mis- 
spelling, however, did the more important points in the work satisfy us. 

As a work of history, then, we regard this book as worse than use- 
less, Its tendency cannot be other than mischievous, seeing that it 
attempts the impossible task of teaching us that men and women may 
live all their days in the commission of the grossest and most notorious 
wickedness, and yet be at heart saints of a very high caste. Not all 
Dr. Challice’s eloquence can convince us that the odour of such 
sanctity is pleasant and wholesome. The work, has, however, not a 
few good points about it ; and we can recommend it to our readers as 
both interesting and instructive, if they will interpret its facts for 
themselves. 








FICTION. 
Homeless ; or, a Poet's Inner Life. By M. Gotpscumipt, Author of 
* Jacob Bendixen,” &c. 3 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


HIS WORK IS BY A DANISH GENTLEMAN, resident in 
; Copenhagen, who luminously tells us in his preface that his 
intention is to ‘* depict a life resembling a long winding river finding 
its way to the ocean—ideality, eternity.” We have honestly read the 
book, and we must say that we have found it intolerably wearisome. 
The writer is extremely deficient in the art of composition; the 
interest of the book is broken up and diffused ; and there is no skilful 
co-ordination of the materials, Another source of weariness is the 
extreme and aimless prolixity of the discussions with which it abounds. 
The conversations, so called, are maintained, for the most part, not by 
quick and lively dramatic interchange of thought and feeling, but 
by dreamy interminable prosings of a quasi-philosopbical kind, con- 
cerning “ the true, the beautiful, and the good.” A certain dreadful 
M. Scott—a sort of cynical Coleridge—who is cursed, for the behoof 
of the unhappy reader, with vast conversational ability, is, in this 
department, the chief bore of the book. ‘The irony of the character is 
not badly conceived and sustained; and if he would not so utterly 
forget, at times, that ‘ brevity is the soul of wit,” M. Scott might 
perhaps be tolerated, But he is frightfully given to * holding forth ;” 
and, as soon as he is introduced, proceeds to inflict upon us four pages 
of very closely-packed print in support of the remarkable thesis that 
“the Comic is the Divine.” 
_ The hero, M. Otto Kroyer, the “ homeless” poet, in whom the 
interest. of the book is intended to centre, is one of those vaporous, 
unavailable young gentlemen for whom nothing on earth is good 
enough, and whose whole being is supposed to be made up of aspi- 
rations and dim longings, ‘desires infinite and hopes impossible.” 
His appearance is nowhere very expressly described ; but we infer 
it must have been most attractive. The ladies at least admire him. 
“Mild blue eyes,” in passing, are timorously directed to his “with a 
gentle and cordial expression.” Unknown goddesses, “leaning on 
the arms of their husbands or betrothed lovers, and observing the 
young man, whose countenance bears so uncommonly deep an impress 
of the ideal,” allow their eyes to “dwell upon him with a tender look, 
expressive, at once, of pleasure, longing, and a sense of bereavement.” 
‘ With such as he, perhaps, they have dreamed,” &c, And if Otto is 
admired of the sex, as a gentleman he returns the compliment. 
Though a poet, he is creditably distinguished from most poets of our 
acquaintance, and does not much plague us with his poetry. For the 
most part he “seeks his ideal” by falling in love impartially with 
every woman he meets; but, as a rule, he rather prefers married 
women. His flirtations are seldom of a practical and satisfactory 
character, and, farther than a certain feeble and sickly suggestiveness 
now and then, have little in them to offend the strictest moralist. Of 
really healthful and robust feeling there is of course no trace ; and 
throughout we have a full infusion instead of dreamy, vague, 
attenuated, insincere, or half-sincere sentiment. , 








In the case of Pauline Belle, indeed, the author seems to suggest 
that genius, like charity, may be made into a very capacious cloak, and 
that provided always his life is a passionate “‘ pursuit of the ideal,” a 
young gentleman of the Kroyer type is to be allowed a certain Arcadian 
latitude. We care not to follow the vulgar details of this poor girl’s 
fall; but there is something almost sublime in the egotism of the poet 
when his satiated appetite discards her at last on the plea that *‘ there 
was nothing noble in her—she never could be the object of reverential 
love.” On another occasion, after leaving the deathbed of a friend’s 
wife, rendered miserable by his mawkish sentiment, he excuses him- 
self thus: ‘ I have a right to develop myself ; I am born for a purpose ; 
none shall obstruct my path.” 

We cannot say that this sort of thing is to our mind. We have no 
wish to fix a charge of immorality on the author of a book which, 
with all its absurdity, contains much that is noble and pure in feeling, 
and which doves at last lead’ its hero to a higher level than that on 
which we here find him. Such improprieties must constantly occur ; 
and in the novelist’s picture ef life it is fit that they should from time 
to time be represented. The writer who should merely shriek over 
them, as Mr. Carlyle might phrase it, would not much more please us 
than M. Goldschmidt does. Of such subjects, that is the best and 
wisest treatment which combines a sufficiently stern and distinct dis- 
approval of the sin, with the largest charity for the sinner. But 
with every desire to be charitable, we must hold to old-fashioned 
distinctions. Good is good, we suppose, as it used to be; and evil, 
evil; and it is as well they should be kept separate. Those who like 
it, and who think that by doing so they can save souls, may blow the 
trumpet in honour of the one, and fulminate judgments against the 
other. Our desire in the matter is merely to see that the relations 
between them are not confused. And we take exception to this 
portion of the book, because it tends, we think, very seriously to con- 
fuse these relations. Let us not, however, be unjust to M. Gold- 
schmidt. In presenting us with his latest improvements in morality, he 
has done his best to render them quite innocuous. He has given us 
his new scheme of conduct in the form of the most perfect reductio ad 
absurdum. 

An occasional reference to Goethe suggests the observation that the 
overmastering influence of that poet is marked throughout the work. 
With little resemblance in detail, the book in its general spirit and aim 
constantly recalls ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister.” The clear, sharp, speaking 
portraiture of that work, its wealth of sense and knowledge, the 
suggestive glimpses it affords of life in its vastness and variety, and 
the presiding and imperial intellect which moulds and orders the 
whole, are not of course to be looked for in the performance of 
M. Goldschmidt. Still, in a measure, the resemblance holds. A crude 
amorphous Werter-Meister, written in the light of Goethe’s biography. 
If asked to characterise it in a word, we could not, perbaps, come 
very much nearer than that. 

Having indicated what we take to be the main defect sof this book, we 
may now devote a word toits merits. Itis a good deal to say of these, 
that they go some way to balance the absurdities. In spite of all that 
has been said, M. Goldschmidt is a man of real talent, We had 
almost said genius, and we are by no means sure that the word 
(which we do not use lightly) would have been very seriously mis- 
applied. The book, originally sketched in Danish, is written, as 
we here have it, by the author; and with the largest allowance 
for the fact of its revision by an English lady, its literary merit may 
fairly be considered remarkable. Of M. Goldschmidt’s finer, philo- 
sophic, and reflective manner, we might readily give specimens which 
would make the reader shriek with laughter, but it is only fair to say 
that with nearly equal ease we could adduce instances of just observation 
and subtle and ingenious remark. When he chooses to do so, he can 
represent things as he sees them, and his pictures of the simple Idyllic 
life of the middle and lower classes of his countrymen are sufliciently 
graphic and interesting. : 

As a specimen of strange inconsistencies, both in morals and literary 
ethics, this book is so curious that we may recommend it for perusal 
to those who have the patience to endure a great deal of bad for 
the sake of a little good. As a study, it is not uninstructive ; though 
possibly the instruction conveyed is not exactly what its author 


intended. 


Magnet Stories: Lost in the Woods. By Mrs. ALex. GILCHRIST. 
(Groombridge and Sons. pp. 96.)—We will not say that the title of this 
little book is a misnomer, but it by no means gives a complete idea of its 
contents. ‘The subject-matter is homely enough, however elegantly 
treated. A mother narrates to her children how long ago, when a little 
girl, she paid avisit to a pleasant rural rectory of which her uncle was 
incumbent, and the adventures which befel her there. How one day she 
lost herself in the mazes of the wood; how another she nearly drowned 
a favourite dog yclept “Grim,” with the most innocent intentions 
possible ; and how she afterwards fell herself into the same unlucky well. 
In another chapter we have a very amusing description of a visit paid to 
the children of a neighbouring surgeon, whose rude uncouthness forms a 
singular contrast to the refinement and delicacy of the girlish narrator. 
Finally, we have a graphic sketch of “A Day by the Sea-shore ””—an 
eventful day, as the context shows. The whole story is written with 
much warmth and liveliness; and is, undoubtedly, a reminiscence of the 
past. There is, too, an air of something approaching to regret in the 
manner in which the authoress, cabined in “ close city air,” speaks of the 
delights of a country life. All throughout the little volume, too, there is 
a soupgon of cosy snugness, and of a love of home comforts which we are 
inclined to put down rather te the writer's more mature housewife ex- 
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periences than to the recollections of her early girlhood. ‘ Was there 
not something pleasant,” she asks, “in coming back once more to the 
grand, old, smoky, familiar place. Something happy, too, when we stopped 
at the door of our own dear home, to be warmly welcomed by the faith- 
ful servants whose pride and pleasure it had been to make everything 
clean, neat, and comfortable for our return?” Were mistresses thus to 
recognise the honest efforts of their servants, ‘ Diogenes” et hoc genus 
omne, would hardly think it necessary to trouble the Editor of the /imes 
with their domestic experiences. 

The Pirate and the Three Cutters. By Caprats Marryat, R.N. 
Illustrated with twenty steel Engravings, from Drawings by Clark- 
son Stanfield, Esq., R.A. (Henry G. Bohn. 1861.)—Admirers of the 
works of our best marine novelist will welcome this volume, the engra- 
vings of which are excellent. A brief and not very well written biography 
of Marryat accompanies it. 

We have also received: Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. Part 
VI. (Chapman and Hall.) Gentle Blood; or, the Secret Marriage. 
By J. R.O'Flanagan. Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. London: H. Lea.) 
No. XVII. of the Maynet Stories: The Shepherd Lord. By Julia 
Corner. (Groombridge and Sons.) 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ein Herbst in Wales: Land und Leute, Miéirchen und Lieder. Von 
Jurius Ropexserc. (An Autumn in Wales: Country and People, 
Legends and Songs. By Juxivs Ropenserc.) Hanover: 
Rumpler. pp. 358. 

T CAN NEVER FAIRLY BE BROUGHT AS A CHARGE 
AGAINST AN AUTHOR that he is voluminous. Exceedingly 
voluminous have been the foremost writers of all times. From 

Sophocles to Shakespeare, from Shakespeare to Scott, the quantity is 

a marvel as striking as the quality. To extreme old age Sophocles 

went on producing nothing but masterpieces; though, alas! so much 

from his incomparable pen has perished. Shakespeare was sometimes 

careless both in the plan and the details of bis dramas; but this did 

not arise from the fecundity of his brain ; it arose from the peculiarities 

of his position, and from his indifference to fame. If Scott’s later 
novels were feeble and unequal, it was the terrible battle he had to 
fight, and not any natural tendency to compose too much or too fast 
which made them so. 'To descend from the demi-gods—more of whom 
it were easy to name—to the mere literary artists, the men of varied 
faculty and varied culture, it is certain that Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, 
and the like would not have improved the quality by diminishing the 
quantity of their utterances. We live, however, in an age when there 
are neither demi-gods nor literary artists ; when books are not created, 
but manufactured ; the self-denial, the solid studies, the fruitful solitude, 
the lofty ideal, the heroic persistency, the disregard of vulgar praise— 
all these so needed to fashion the beautiful and the immortal—where 
shall we find? The vulgarest praise, the very vulgarest pelf—what 
inspiration do we discover except these? Hence, from even the most 
gifted authors, an outpouring of books which seems to be limited by 
the physical capacity of their authors alone. Herein the Délilles, the 

Kotzebues, and the Southeys, were the heralds; but a Southey, a 

Kotzebue, or a Délille, was a tolerably respectable mortal compared 

to the best of his successors. Literature, it must be confessed, presents 

at this hour a most melancholy spectacle—if, indeed, it be the vocation 
of literature to serve any divine purpose. He is crowned king whose 
gains are the largest and whose popularity is the most resounding. 

Illimitable prolixities, enlivened by the cleverest pyrotechnics—behold 

what we are offered for our amusement and instruction. Mediocrity, 

much babbling, and much scribbling, reigns supreme—a mediocrity 
all the duller for its prodigious efforts to be frisky. Tome crowds on 
tome, a heritage for ever, according to the reviewers, yet forgotten by 
the reviewers themselves on the morrow. : 

We are not quite willing to place Julius Rodenberg among those 
authors who are voluminous, not from plenitude, but from poverty of 
thought and fancy. Yet we think that he runs some risk of being 
enrolled in that helpless host, And this were a pity, for he is a man 
of notable talent. ". 

As we do not pretend to invent biography, we must follow, in our 
account of him, the solitary chronicle of his career accessible to us. 

Julius Rodenberg is still young. He was born on the 6th July, 

1831, and is the son of wealthy Jewish parents, who continue to bear 

the name of Levy, to which Julius preferred, as having less the smell 

of old clothes in it, that of his birthplace. The Levy family having 
settled in the city of Hanover, Julius received a commercial educa- 
tion, with a view to commercial pursuits. But the commercial instinct 

Julius does not seem to have inherited, like the Jews in general, from 

one in whom the commercial instinct was always too strong and never 

very delicate—the patriarch Jacob, whose calculation, cunning, and 
cupidity were intended, if we are to believe the dissertations and 
demonstrations of learned theologians, to set forth the glory of God. 

Commerce was abandoned, and it was determined that Julins should 

receive the education of a scholar and a gentleman, and follow the 

profession of the law. When about twenty he went to the university 
of Heidelberg. His degree of Doctor of Laws he took in 1856; but 
this was a simple formality, for it was literature, not law, to which he 
now resolved to devote himself. And, indeed, bis literary activity had 
already begun. In 1850 he published anonymously a collection of 
sonnets, and in 1851 a second. These sonnets were so favourably 
received that they were speedily followed by poems of a more am- 
bitious and elaborate kind, which haveeen still more successful and 





— 
have gone through several eitions. The banks of the Weser, along 
with whatever romantic charms they might offer to the eye, were rich 
in the most romantic legends for the imagination. And these carrying 
him into the very heart of old German poetry, had a deep and 
sp-cial attraction for our young Hebrew. But there was a practical 
element in him, as, in truth, all of his race are more men of action 
than men of contemplation, He sought to prepare for the future by 
comparing the pre-ent with the past :—he travelled. First appeared 
in 1855, as the result of his wanderings, a * Paris Sketch-Book.” 4 
recent residence in England has given birth to ‘ Every-day Life in 
London ;” a journey through Ireland was recorded in the * Island of 
Saints,” which has been translated into English, though we know not 
whether in an abridged form. A German rendering of Béranger’s 
“ Latest Songs.” and two volumes devoted to a picture of misel- 
laneous pilgrimages, complete, we believe, the list of Julius Rodenberg’s 
productions, with the exception of that which we are more particularly 
to notice. A dozen volumes or more, in the course of less than a 
dozen years, plainly put Julius Rodenberg, for good or for evil, 
among the voluminous writers. Having settled at Berlin, he will, 
perhaps, be tempted to seek political excitement as well as literary 
fame ; for, one way or another, but chiefly through the Stock Ex- 
change, the Jews at present rule the world. 

The “ Autumn in Wales” is dedicated to the Baroness Lionel de 
Rothschild, regarding whose charity to the poor, and hospitality to all, 
the author has much that is fervent and flattering to say. But with 
Wales he was no less pleased than with the Baroness. This poetical 
exaggeration, however, is not unweleome. It is the misfortune of 
persecuted races that, if not proudly silent, or sadly silent, they are 
prone to the extremes either of cynicism or adulation. Henry Heine 
would have been far less cynical if he had not been by birth an Israelite, 
And Julius Rodenberg would not fave been so easily pleased as he 
seems to have been with everything if he had not been an Israelite too, 
When our manhood is continually questioned, we are apt either to 
surrender it too cheaply or to throw it angrily at our neighbour's head. 
Besides, to the good-natured traveller, and undoubtedly such is Julius 
Rodenberg, the uncommon is always the poetical. The ugliest part of 
France seen, even by a Cockney, for the first time, has a poetical charm, 
Doubtless the beauty of Wales has never been over-praised, but the 
idyllic innocence which our good friend Julius ascribes to the Welsh 
exists, we are afraid, almost exclusively in his own imagination. A 
young Hebrew of vivacious fancy, of cheerful temper, of the kindest 
manner, and with honest gold pieces in his pocket, would find it easy 
to see, if not to create, a paradise elsewhere than in Wales. We have 
heard, at all events, some human weaknesses attributed to the Welsh, 
not quite of the idyllic kind. Perhaps, however, like the two chief 
personages in the romance by Longus, the Welsh sin without knowing 
it. Yet is there enough in the Welsh, in their history, their legends, 
and their customs to interest us without bringing in any reminiscences 
or associations of the Golden Age. The Welsh are the genuine 
representatives of that grand Celtic family, so heroic and so unfor- 
tunate, from which Britain has received its noblest impulses, and which, 
from Wales, from Ireland, or from Scotland, furnishes to our country 
its most warlike element. But for the quickening of the Celtic blood 
England would never have been queen of the ocean, the empress of 
India, and the founder of countless colonies. She may babble about 
Anglo-Saxon energy, but what would she have been without Scandi- 
navian fire and Celvic inspiration? Highland clearances, and Irish 
evictions, have been one mode in which she has shown her gratitude; 
a mode which politieal economists joyously celebrate. Worse than 
clearances and evictions befe! Wales long ago. Spite of ancient and 
modern barbarities, the Celtic blood puissantly asserts itself. Taking 
the three kingdoms, do not Celtic names predominate? They are 
sometimes, from change or disguise, not easily recognisable, as, for 
instance, in the transformation of Macgregor into Gregory. If Smith, 
or Brown, or Robinson, is a Saxon, verily Jones is not. Of all the 
Celts in these Islands, the Welsh seem to have most of the famous 
Celtic pertinacity. How fast the Celtic tongue is dying in Ireland! 
Nearly as fast is it declining in Scotland. But in Wales it does not 
yield a hair’s-breadth without a stout combat. Why is this? First, 
because the Welsh raised their history to a national importance. 
Secondly, because they have had myths from which one of the most 
marvellous epical cycles has sprung. And, thirdly, because they have 
a national literature. None of all these things can be said of the 
Celtic-Scotch, or of the Celtie-Irish. Besides, the independence and 
originality of the Welsh, the Arthurian epical cycle, common to them 
and to their brethren of Brittany would alone command for the Welsh 
a position lofty and apart. 

Julius Rodenberg admires the Welsh language fervently. He 
says that it is full and soft, harmonious, and always expressive ; that 
it is so pithy and pregnant that a word often contains and conveys 
more than a German sentence; that along with its fullness and 
melody, it has something majestic as being the language of a heroic 
people, who, evermore fired by its sounds, have been ready to die that 
the fatherland might be shielded against Romans, Saxons, and Nor- 
mans. Yet he confesses that be found Welsh very diffi ult to pronounce, 
though he grudged no expenditure either of Jewish persistency 
or of German patience, to be perfect therein—and indeed in whatso- 
ever else could render Wales a complete, a living, an organic fact to 
him. Asa result, his book is not merely a vivid account of his resi- 
dence and adventures in Wales, and a striking picture of Welsh 
scenery; it gives us likewise a brief but sufficient glimpse of the 
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Welsh annals, and a delineation and illustration of Welsh mythology, 
poetry, music, and much else constituting the intellectual, the 
spiritual, the social life of the people, The Welsh call themselves 
Kymry. It was their Saxon foes who, with marvellous impudence, 
called them Welsh, which meant, and still popularly in German means 
foreign, foreigner. Italy is Wiilschland, as being the country of the 
foreigner by excellence. Theodore Parker, in translating a work by 
De Wette, committed an amusing blunder, by converting Wéilsch, as 
the equivalent of Italian, into Welsh. Arndt used Wéilsch in the 
sense of foreign, and other modern German writers may have 
done the same. It was certainly, however, a very savage joke that 
the Saxon invaders should cut the throats of the natives of Britain, 
and brand them as foreigners too. To the Welsh the English are 
still the Saxons, as are all Lowlanders to the Celts of the Scottish 
Highlands. By the word Allman the Welsh designate alike a 
oreigner and a German. For even to the Germans themselves, 
Deutsch and German are by no means synonymous, the latter 
being much more comprehensive, The Scandinavians, as descend- 
ants of the Germanic race, are yet strangers—foreigners to the 
inhabitants of Deutschland proper, as has been seen too well in the 
pitiful affair of the Duchies. It is singular that nations are so often 
known to other nations only by nicknames or opprobrious epithets. 
The Greeks and Romans saved themselves much trouble in this respect 
by calling all who were not Greeks and Romans Barbarians. The 
Germans are to the Russians literally The Dumb, which, considering 
the silent and selfish attitude of Germany in politics, is suitable 
enough. In one respect, and that an important one, the Welsh 
curiously differ from the Celts in Scotland, in Ireland, and in Brittany. 
The Germanic and the Celtic elements are antagonisms; whereas the 
Celtic and the Romanic elements spontaneously assimilate. If we 
take the Gauls in the mass as Celts, then it would be more 
correct to speak of absorption than assimilation ; for Frankish 
and other invasions notwithstanding, what, in France, are the whole 
civilisation, the whole current of ideas, the whole mould of thought, 
but Romanic? But, throwing the Gauls aside, and limiting ourselves 
to the Celts of whom we have hitherto been speaking, how profoundly 
has the Romanic force leavened their being! The last and grandest 
Romanic agency and manifestation was the Catholic Church, which 
found its way, if tardily, to the Welsh as to the Scottish Highlanders, 
to the Irish, and to the inhabits’ of Brittany. Now how does it 
happen that so many of the Scot... Highlanders, that the Irish Celts, 
that the natives of Brittany, are such intense Romanists, while the 
Welsh, who cling so fiercely to creeds and customs which they have 
once made their own, have ceased to be so? Rather than give a 
plausible or paradoxical reply to this question, we leave it to be 
answered by others, who are better acquainted with Wales and its 
people than we. There are questions anent the Celts of the British 
islands which do not perplex us to the same extent. For instance, 
why the Celts of the British Islands are found mainly in the West ? 
The Germanic robbers came from the East, and drove the vanquished 
before them, who stopped not until they found mountains, or lakes, or 
swamps, or the sea, as allies. From the East have been the various 
English invasions of Ireland; it is natural, therefore, that the West 
should form in Ireland the Celtic realm and stronghold. It was quite as 
natural that the Celts. expelled from Britain, should settle on the wester- 
most part of France, which, besides, along with other advantages, was 
stronger for defence, from being nearly apeninsula. That the Welsh are 
descended from the Trojans there seems nothing to prove beyond the 
fact that the children in Wales have a puzzle called the City of Troy, 
a labyrinth of seven lines, representing the seven walls which are sup- 
_— to have guarded Troy from assault. That if a man in Wales 
ave a young and beautiful wife she should be called his Helen, 
ene still less than the puzzle, and the puzzle proves little enough. 
f, as Cesar states, the Druids made use of the Greek letters, these 
may have come into their hands through the instrumentality of the 
Phenicians, who had visited Britain long before Caesar. It is 
delightful to learn, from Giraldus Cambrensis, that the Welsh fairies 
spoke a language resembling Greek. This shows the good taste of 
the fairies, their sense of nobleness and euphony. The pretended 
relation of the Kimri or Cambrians either to the fabulous Cimmerii 
or the historical Cimbri does not seem worth noticing. Rodenberg 
mentions the refutation, by Alexander Humboldt, of the notion that 
the aborigines of North America were Celts, and alludes to the tra- 
dition which Southey took as the subject of a poem, that Prince Madoc 
discovered Florida. Some Welsh antiquarians have an ingenious way 
of giving countenance to this tradition. America and Armorica 
are sufficiently like to be related: the latter may be Ar Mor 
Isa, “ On the Low Sea,” the former, A Myr Yeha, ‘On the High, the 
Distant Seas.” This is ingenious, even if we admit with Rodenberg 
that the adventurer, Amerigo Vespucci, had the undeserved glory of 
Iving his name to two continents. Does the worthy Julius state 
tom knowledge or from hearsay that to the Highlanders and Irish, as 
to the Welsh, German and foreign are synonymous? We can see a 
reason for this as regards the Welsh, but not as regards the Irish and 
the Highlanders. Though no longer Roman Catholics, the Welsh 


seem still determined to differ from their Saxon neighbours, for they 
are in general Dissenters of the most extreme and rigid kind. It is 
right to say that Julius Rodenberg, in his entertaining volume, makes 
slender pretension to erudition ; as regards Wales we make still less. 
We have merely gleaned what to our readers might prove suggestive. 
Atticus. 








THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE opens with the first chapter of a new story by 
the author of ‘‘ Guy Livingstone,” entitled “ Barren Honour.” That 
pleasant gossipper, A. K. H. B., has an interesting paper on the signi- 
ficance of the word “ Gone,” which he repeats more frequently than Poe’s 
raven did the congeneric word “Nevermore.” The writer of the readable 
and very-much-in-the-right essay termed “Manners and Morals, as 
Affected by Civilisation,” is clearly of opinion that there is something 
wrong capitally and radically in the modern system of educating or 
“bringing out” young people, and that the effect of “civilisation” on 
morals—as exemplified by the “ Pretty Horsebreaker ” controversy—is 
the reverse of beneficial. We agree with him that, in these days, the 
would-be pure touch pitch with reprehensible familiarity, and that educa- 
tion is now too much of a theory and too little of a practice. Ifa judi- 
cious parent can crack the following nut, he (or she, as the case may be), 
may get some benefit from the kernel : 

Children now are brought up on a very different principle from that on which 

their fathers and mothers were prepared for the wear and tear, for the suffering 
and temptations of life. The difference between right and wrong, we frequently 
find nowadays, is made more of argumentative than of practical interest; and 
it is not unusual to hear a parent discussing with a mere infant the whys and 
the wherefores, the pros and the cons, of everything which it is required to do. 
A sharp child consequently often gets the best of the argument; the humiliated 
parent is reduced to silence or snappishness, according to his individual tempe- 
rament, and the child sees his advantage, and does not fail to let it appear that 
he does so. This is a very different system from the laconic “ do this” and 
“do that” of a day gone by; or from the “wholesome neglect,” the disgrace 
and isolation of the juvenile delinquent who was a wilful transgressor of esta- 
blished rules. No one was then allowed to plead moral colour-blindness to the 
different shades of right and wrong. Children were not so much experimen- 
talised upon; or brought up in that visionary theoretic school whose training 
leaves the youthful mind impressed with the idea that nothing is very right, 
and that nothing is very wrong—tbat much which appears right on the face of 
it has some demoralising tendency at the root; and that much which at first 
sight strikes us as wrong is, in fact, entitled to some interest, and is more a 
misfortune of circumstance than an error in act. The moral delinquent of this 
school is invested with a sort of value as a chemical test by which to detect 
some poisonous ingredient in the last new educational tonic administered at the 
instigation of a successful quack. ‘The good little brother or sister, who has no 
moral wound to heal, is comparatively uninteresting. 
Certainly the most interesting contribution to the number is Sir Benjamin 
Brodie’s letter to “J. S. S., Esq.,” on “ Homeopathy.” As might have 
been predicted, the views of the venerable and accomplished President of 
the Royal Society are against “ Homeopathy,” except as it keeps people 
from overdosing, and as an agent for operating on the imagination. The 
homeopathists will say that this was to be expected from an old allo- 
pathist : we say that it was to be expected of a true philosopher. Thus 
it is that in this letter, and in a discourse on the subject addressed to the 
students of St. George’s Hospital, Sir Benjamin Brodie accounts for 
so-called homeopathic cures: 

The animal system is not like a clock or a steam-engine, which, being broken, 
vou must send to the clockmaker or engineer to mend it ; and which cannot be 
repaired otherwise. The living machine, unlike the works of human invention, 
has the power of repairing itself; it contains within itself its own engineer, 
who, for the most part, requires no more than some very slight assistance at 
our hands. This truth admits, indeed, of a very large application. If the arts 
of medicine and surgery had never been invented, by far the greater number of 
those who ‘suffer from bodily iilness would have recovered nevertheless. An 
experienced and judicious medical practitioner knows this very well; and con- 
siders it to be his duty, in the great majority of cases, not so much to interfere 
by any active treatment, as to take care that nothing should obstruct the natural 
process of recovery ; and to watch lest, in the progress of the case, any new cir- 
cumstance should arise which would make his active interference necessary. 
If any one were to engage in practice, giving his patients nothing but a little 
distilled water, and enjoining a careful diet, and a pradeat mode of life other- 
wise, a certain number of his patients would perish from the want of further 
help; but more would recover; and homeopathic globules are, I doubt not, 
quite as good as distilled water. But this does not account for all the success 
of homeopathy. In this country there is a large proportion of individuals 
who have plenty of money, combined with a great lack of employment ; and it 
is astonishing to what an extent such persons contrive to imagine diseases for 
themselves. There is no animal machine so perfect that there may not at times 
be some creaking in it. Want of exercise, irregularity as to diet, a little worry 
of mind—these, and a thousand other causes, may occasion uneasy feelings, to 
which constant attention and thinking of them will give a reality which they 
would not have had otherwise; and such feelings will disappear as well under 
the use of globules az they would under any other mode of treatment, or under 
no treatment at all. 

Upon the important question whether homeopathy is harmless or the 
reverse, Sir Benjamin Brodie thus pronounces: 

So far the practical result would seem to be that homeopathy can be produc- 
tive of no great harm ; and indeed, considering it to be no treatment at all, 
whenever it is a substitute for bad treatment, it must be the better of the two. 
But there is great harm nevertheless. There are numerous cases in which spon- 
taneous recovery is out of the question; in which sometimes the life or death 
of the patient, and at other times the comfort or discomfort of his existence for 
a long time to come, depends on the prompt application of active and judicious 
treatment. In such cases homeopathy is neither more nor less than a mis- 
chievous absurdity ; and I do not hesitate to say that a very large number of 
persons have fallen victims to the faith which they reposed in it, and to the 
consequent delay in having recourse to the use of proper remedies. It is true 
that it very rarely happens, when any symptoms show themselves which give 
real alarm to the patient or his friends, that they do not dismiss the homeo- 
pathist and send for a regular practitioner; but it may well be that by this 
time the mischief is done, the case being advanced beyond the reach of art. 


Sir Benjamin is, however, in favour of leaving homeopathists alone. Asa 
philosopher, he protests, but does not recommend the interference of the 


law: 

In all times there have been pretenders, who have persuaded a certain part of 
the public that they have some peculiar knowledge of a royal road to cure, 
which those of the regular craft have not. It is homeopathy now; it was 
something else formerly; and if homeopathy were to be extinguished, there 
would be something else in its place. The medical profession must be con- 
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tented to let the thing take its course; and they will best consult their own 
dignity, and the good of the public, by saying as little as possible about it. 
The discussions as to the evils of homeopathy which have sometimes taken 
place at public meetings, have quite an opposite effect to that which they were 
intended to produce. They have led some to believe that homeopathists are 
rather a persecuted race, and have given to the system which they pursue an 
importance which it would never have had otherwise; just as any absurd or 
fanatical sect in religion would gain proselytes if it could only make others 
believe that it was an object of jealousy and persecution. 


Towards the end of the number is a short but highly important article on 
“ Belligerent Rights at Sea,” in which it is sought to be proved that the 
American requisition in 1856 (when the Treaty of Paris was being signed), 
as to a general consent to the immunity of private property at sea should 
have been agreed to. The argument:is an important one, and:desepves 
careful consideration ; more especially as we are now about. to suffer from 
the continuance of the old practice, by the impossibility of; supplying 
Lancashire with cotton, which the present state of things between the 
Northern and Southern States involves. 

One of the best things in the Cornhill is Mr. Philip Firmin’s fling at 
respectability. It is written in Mr. Thackeray’s best style: 


“That you should be worldly, my poor fellow ” (so Philip wrote to his present 
biographer)—“ that you should be thinking of money and the main chance, is no 
matter of surprise to me. You have suffered under that curse of manhood, that 
destroyer of generosity in the mind, that parent of selfishness—a little fortune. 
You have your wretched hundreds” (my candid correspondent stated the sum 
correctly enough; and I wish it were double or treble; but this is not here the 
point:) “ paid quarterly. The miserable pittance numbs your whole existence. 
{t prevents freedom of thought and action. It makes a screw of a man who 
is certainly not without generous impulses, as I know, my poor old Harpagon: 
for hast thou not offered to open thy purse tome? I tell you I am sick of the 
way in which people in London, especially good people, think about money. 
You live up to your income’s edge. You are miserably poor. You brag and 
flatter yourselves that you owe no man anything; but your estate has creditors 
upon it as insatiable as any usurer, and as hard as any bailiff. You call me 
reckless, and prodigal, and idle, and all sorts of names, because I live ina single 
room, do as little work as I can, and go about with holes in my boots: and 
you flatter yourself you are prudent, because you have a genteel house, a grave 
flankey out of livery, and two greengrocers to wait when you give your half- 
dozen dreary dinner parties. Wretched man! You are a slave: not a man. 
You are a pauper, with a good house, and good clothes. You are so miserably 
prudent, that all vour money is spent for you, except the few wretched shillings 
which you allow yourself for pocket-money. You tremble at the expense of a 
cab. 1 believe you actually look at half-a-crown before you spend it. The 
landlord is your master. The livery-stablekeeper is your master. A train of 
ruthless, useless servants are your pitiless creditors, to whom you have to pay 
exorbitant dividends every day. I, with a hole in my elbow, who live upon a 
shilling dinner, and walk on cracked boot soles, am called extravagant, idle, 
reckless, I don’t know what; while you, forsooth, consider yourself prudent. 
Miserable delusion! You are flinging away heaps of money on useless flunkeys, 
on useless maid-servants, on useless lodgings, on useless finery—and you say, 
* Poor Phil! what asad idler he is! how he flings himself away! in whata 
wretched, disreputable manner he lives!’ Poor Phil is as rich as you are, for he 
ha3 enough, and is content. Poor Phil can afford to be idle, and you can’t. You 
must.work in order to keep that great hulking footman, that great rawboned 
cook, that army of babbling nursery-maids, and I don’t know what more. And 
if you choose to submit to the slavery and degradation inseparable from your 
condition ;—the wretched inspection of candle-ends, which you call order; the 
mean self-denials, which you must daily practice—l pity you, and don’t quarrel 
with you. But I wish you would not be so insufferably virtuous, and ready 
with your blame and pity for me? If I am happy, pray need you be disquieted ? 
Suppose I prefer independence, and shabby boots? Are not these better than 
to be pinched by your abominable varnished conventionalism, and to be denied 
the liberty of free action? My poor fellow, I pity you from my heart; and it 
grieyes me to think how those fine honest children—honest, and hearty, and frank, 
and open as yet—are to lose their natural good qualities, and to be swathed, 
and swaddled, and stifled out of health and honesty by that obstinate worldling 
their father. Don’t tell me about the world, I know it. People sacrifice the 
next world to it, and are all the while proud of their prudence. Look at 
my miserable relations, steeped in respectability. Look at my father. There is 
a chance for him, now he is down and in poverty. I have had a letter from 
him, containing more of that dreadful worldly advice which you Pharisees give. 
If it weren't for Laura and the children, Sir, I heartily wish you were ruined 
like your affectionate—P. F’.” 


The moral of the highly interesting article, “Food: How to Take it,” 
appears to be identical with the old saw, that what is one man’s meat is 
another’s poison: in other words, that no general rules can be laid 
down; for the human machine is at once so complex and various, that what 
one may do with impunity, and even benefit, will injure, if not kill, 
another. Curiously enough, while the editor, in his fascinating tale, is 
ingeniously proving the wortlilessness of worldly prudence, and the 
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superiority of heart over head, a “ cannie” writer in another part of the 
magazine is upholding the necessity of “ Keeping Up Appearances:” 

The reproaches of cowardice and worldliness which are so often addressed , 
persons of higher social rank for refusing to marry on the terms of forfeiting 
their security of independence, and rendering their retention of the social 
position in which they were born and bred contingent on their professiong| 
success, proceed upon principles altogether opposed to the advice which js 
admitted to be sound in the other case. To say to the young professional man, 

“««Don’t be such a coward as to care about appearances; marry the woman yoy 
love, and take yourschance about living like a gentleman,” is in principle 
identical with advising the mechanic to take his chance of breeding a family of 
paupers, and to rely, like a brave fellow, on the permanence of his health, skil}, 
and high wages. ‘The only difference between the two cases is, that the harm 
done by the self-indulgence of the professional man is more extensive and less 
tangible than that ‘which is done by the folly of the mechanic, A man who 
has received a careful and elaborate education owes a debt to those who gave it 
him. .A.costly and elaborate machine may be worth thousands of pounds, and 
repay many times over the cost of its production; but it cannot be applied to 
any useful purpose without a great deal of preliminary arrangement and con- 
trivance. It would be the worst form of penny wise and pound foolish economy 
to let it out for paltry purposes because some difficulty is found in employing it 
in those for which it was intended. ‘The proper course in such a case is to 
submit to the temporary loss and inconvenience of leaving the machine un- 
employed rather than sacrifice the advantages to be ultimately derived from it. 
The “ paltry purposes” here referred to are obviously marrying for love, 
and raising a family of children: 


Many an enterprise of great pith and moment has been gently smothered by 
a happy marriage, and a large family of fine children. Many a vigorous career, 
both in action and in speculation, has been cut short by baby fingers. There 
are things which many men for their children’s sake dare not do, and there are 
subjects of the deepest importance on which they dare not think, because they 
cannot take the responsibility of teaching their children the results of their 
thoughts. Almost every influence of our day tends to discourage such enter- 
prises, and to make individual happiness the one object for which men should 
live. The higher and purer the ideal of such happiness becomes, the larger is 
the number and the greater the calibre of the minds which it enslaves. If mere 
sensual enjoyment were put forward as the object of life, no one but a sot would 
be misled by it. If mere intellectual greatness were chosen, it would not affect 
one man in a hundred thousand; but domestic happiness is so beautiful an 
idol that it will never want worshipers, and there is great fear that they may 
become so numerous and so zealous that all other shrines may be deserted. It 
thus becomes highly important to insist upon the fact, that, whatever may be 
the case with a few persons of rare energy and flexibility of mind anc body, 
the great mass of educated men must accept, as one of the trials incidental to 
their position, the chance of a conflict between their feelings and one of their 
most important duties—the duty of producing some permanent good effects 
proportionate to the labour and the self-denial which have procured for them 
the advantages by which they are distinguished from the rest of the world. It 
is surely unwise to weight the scale of feeling and inclination, and to stigmatise 
the discharge of one of the most painful of all duties as an act of cowardly 
deference to a vulgar admiration of wealth, 

The Cape Monthly Magazine is filled with matters likely to interest 
mainly the inhabitants of the remote region where it is published. One 
little article in it particularly arrests our attention; it is one in which 
the editor gravely lectures the young men of the Cape on the benefits of 
“Courtesy.” List to the following account of Young South Africa by an 
impartial eye-witness: 

Churljshness, as opposed to courtesy, is, to every one gifted with observation, 

who may come amongst us from Europe or America, the most prominent, as it 
is the most disagreeable evidence, that we are very far behind the rest of the 
world in, recognising those obligations which society at large imposes upon 
every individual. ‘he dearth of true politeness cannot be gainsaid..... In 
the theatre, and at concerts and public meetings, it is disgraceful to be com- 
pelled to state that women are annoyed to the last degree by the selfish rudeness 
of men, froin whose position, ‘at least, they are entitled to expect consideration. 
Observe thesbebaviour of young South Africa in the public streets. He takes 
the wall of‘all,women with imperious ruffianism. He leaves them the gutter. 
When he uses a pipe, which he generally does, he puffs the rank smoke into the 
face of every one he meets, careless whom he disgusts. And should he be con- 
versing of ribaldry with any son of Belial, or moved to the use of improper 
language by being overreached in a bargain, think not that in the hearing of a 
casual passer-by, he will suit his voice or moderate his expressions. 
As the writer goes on to contrast the manners of the young Capetowners 
with those of the citizens of the United States, very much to the advan- 
tage of the latter, we may conclude that “ Young Africa” is really a very 
unlicked cub. 

We have also received: The Eclectic Review. 
Boys. ——The Christian Spectator. Recreative Science. Bentley's Mis- 
cellany. The Boys’ Own Magazine. Le Follet——The Christian 
Advocate.——The Ladies’ Companion.——The Bulwark. 
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EDUCATION. 


FP\HE NEW MINUTE of the Committee of Council has just been 

published, and contains an entirely fresh code of regulations 
which cannot be received but with the gravest concern by every friend 
of elementary education. It will be in the recollection of our readers 


that Mr. Lowe, the Vice-President of the Education Committee, gave 
an assurance in his speech in Parliament that very little, if any, altera- 
tions were to be made in the present arrangements. What will be 
the indignant surprise of many to learn that the entire system is to be 
altered, most of the plans that have hitherto worked satisfactorily are 
to be abolished, and a new, complicated, and most objectionable 
regulation substituted ! 


The professedly chief purpose of this new code is to “ render public 
education in Great Britain more simple.” If we remember rightly, it 
was a great complaint of Mr. Lingen that the educational office which 
he superintends was becoming unworkable owing to the extent and 
complications of the arrangements. We believe that an efficient 
secretary would have reduced the complications and have made pro- 
vision for the expansion of its operations. But what a preposterous idea 
it is that the great question of national education should be dependent 
upon and secondary to the management of an office!’ Sundry officials 
finding it a great bore to work during the easy Government hours, 
from eleven to four, think it high time that public education was 
checked lest the office should break down! Had we a man with an 
atom of the spirit that characterised Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, we should 
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pave had no such peevish complaints that really prove the inefficiency 
of the party complaining. — Aad ii : ‘ 

The first act of simple injustice is to discontinue the payments 
hitherto made to the certificated schoolmaster. For this certificate 
and its corresponding pecuniary benefit the schoolmaster worked 
and studied hard, first as a pupil-teacher, next as a student in anormal 
college, and lastly, in his school—success in which was one of the 
conditions of his receiving a money payment for his certificate. With- 
out the least compensation the gross injustice of abolishing the pay- 
ment granted to the schoolmaster is unhesitatingly perpetrated to 
simplify the duties of the office! This is simplifying education 
with a vengeance! Uncertificated schoolmasters are treated much 
worse; they are practically prohibited from taking charge of 
any school connected with Government. We could mention many 
highly successful and celebrated schoolmasters who, for various 
reasons, have not sat for a certificate. Some had the higher title of 
p.A.—surely a sufficient guarantee of literary competency for an 
elementary school! Such masters, however well qualified, however 
successful, however highly reported by Government inspectors them- 
selves, are placed in such a position that no school of which they are 
the principal teachers is to receive any future portion of the national 

rant. This is what the Commissioners and the Minute terms making 
the grant for education “‘ more simple, more general, and more 
effective for its purpose!” 

The aid proposed to be henceforth made to schools is comprehended 
in a species of capitation grant, which is so elaborately complex as to 
induce us to suppose that its concoctors were quite tired of simplifying 
educational arrangements. The practical effect will be to diminish 
the payments hitherto made by nearly one half! A calculation is 
given in this new code by which 64J. is assumed to be obtainable by 
aschool of 100. For this, the schoolmaster has to teach in the even- 
ing in addition to his daily duties—a kind of work he was forbidden 
by the old regulations to undertake—so consistent are these vexatious 
arrangements! But a school for 100 children received under the old 
arrangements, from 40/. to 50/. for three pupil teachers ; 202. to 30/. 
for the schoolmaster, on account of his certificate ; some 102. or 121. 
a-year for capitation grant; and a few pounds a-year— we are 
ashamed to give the items—for the schoolmaster’s daily lessons to the 
pupil teachers. This would average from 80/. to 100/. a-year, in lieu 
of which the new code assumes that 64/. may be obtained. This, 
however, is simply fallacious. In the first place, a deduction of some 
ten per cent. must be made on account of scholars who, from illness 
and other causes, will be absent on the day of the inspector’s visit and 
examination. Another deduction must be made on account of 
scholars vho have not attended sixteen times in the month prior to 
the day of examination. Why such a penalty should be proposed 
we are utterly at a loss to conceive, as it does not even simplify the 
duties of the office! Again, another deduction must be made on account 
of scholars over eleven years of age, for whom one grant and one only is 
made, and that contingent upon their passing a successful examination. 

This condition of examination also applies to the whole school, and 
however fair, and indeed desirable, it may be as a condition of pay- 
ment, cannot but operate in lessening the total payment estimated in 
the Minute. These pains and penalties, that, like snares, beset the 
poor schoolmaster and his youthful charge on every hand, do not seem 
calculated to extend education ; nor is the denial of grants to scholars 
of twelve years of age and upwards favourable to lessening the evil 
complained of, that pupils leave school at too early an age; but if the 
work of the office be thereby simplified we must be content ! 

We might further show that in a school of 100 scholars some ten 
will have left a month or so before the day of inspection, and their 
places will be filled up by the same number of new scholars. No 
notice is to be taken of the eleven months’ attendance of the former, 
nor, of course, of the latter. With this and the other deductions we 
have pointed out, it is evident that the estimated amount granted to 
the supposed school of 100 scholars will be ‘‘ small by degrees and 
beautifully less,” so as to render the duties of the office very simple 
indeed! How education will be thus extended perhaps the secretary 
of the Council Office will be good enough simply to point out. 

Another great boon to elementary schools was the cheap rate at 
which they could obtain their books and maps through the book 
department of the office. All this is abolished: although we never 
heard of this department being in danger of breaking down through 
mismanagement. ‘The universal complaint of the deficiency of good 
elementary books in schools has been effectually remedied by the 
department in question. The liberal supply of good and cheap books 
at a trifling administrative cost to poor schools, however, appears to 
be a minor consideration to the secretary’s notions of the easy working 
of the office! Amid a mass of incongruous complexities there are 
details most childishly small. A log-book is to be provided for each 
school, to ‘* contain not less than 500 ruled pages,” also ‘ a portfolio 
wherein may be kept all official letters, which should be numbered,” 
it is naively added, ‘1, 2, 3, &c., in the order of their receipt.” With 
the mass of pettifogging registration, entering “dates of with- 
drawals, commencements of duty, cautions, illness, &c.,” the school- 
master will find his duties, like the office, so simplified, that he will 
have scarcely any time left for teaching. 

_ We are quite sure that such a complication of mischievous crudi- 
ties will meet with resolute and strong opposition. An association of 
schoolmasters and managers has, for this purpose, been already 
formed. If the new code be carried out, we believe education will be 














seriously retarded. Let us hope that better counsels will prevail, 
and the praiseworthy arrangement which the concocters of the code 
have made for its death and burial will be speedily carried out. 

One arrangement looks suspicious: these arrangements were being 
prepared when Mr. Lowe made his statement, soon after Midsummer; 
but this new minute was not presented to Parliament till the very 
day of the prorogation, when nearly every member had left town. 
Those who fancied that discussion would be thereby evaded will find 
themselves grossly mistaken. 

Perhaps the most mischievous portion of the new code is that in 
which details of teaching are practically laid down. These are the 
merest husks of education, and, if carried out, will produce similar 
results to the unintellectual and mechanical drudgery over dull lessons 
that characterised the old-fashioned National School. Every practical 
teacher is aware that a scholar acquires the art of reading more by 
the development of his general intelligence than by being kept con- 


tinually engaged at reading. 


A species of disgust is rapidly formed 


for any subject when it is pursued long after the attentive faculties 


are exhausted. 


To render the changes made readily intelligible we subjoin the 
following comparison between the old and new minutes, arranged so 
that they can be taken in at a glance. 


Old Minute. 

1. Teachers received augmentation 
from 102. to 301, varying with degree 
of certificate, which was settled by 
examination and length of service. 
Money paid directly to teacher. Cer- 
— of three classes—lst, 2nd, and 
3rd. 


2. Pupil teachers apprenticed to 
teachers, and paid directly from Go- 
vernment by yearly sums; each one 
being apprenticed with a distinct un- 
derstanding that he or she would be 
educated and trained as a Queen’s 
scholar at Government expense. 


3. A capitation grant was allowed 
to all schools under inspection, for 
each child that had attended 176 
days in a year; 5s. for girls; 6s. for 
boys. 


4. Certain allowances were made to 
professors in training colleges after 
examination. 


New Minute. 

1. These grants entirely abolished. 
A repudiation of their engagements by 
the Council of Education; as teachers 
entered into the occupation on the un- 
derstanding that the grants would be 
continued. 

Certificates still granted, but, after 
two years’ service, are of the 4th 
class. No higher class can be reached 
until after five years’ service, in not 
more than two schoois under any cir- 
cumstances. So the 1st class may be 
reached after seventeen years’ service. 

All money now paid to managers as 
a capitation grant. Teachers now en- 
tirely dependant on managers. 

2. Pupil teachers now apprenticed 
to managers, and paid weekly by 
them, stipend varying with their will. 
This lessens teacher’s influence. 

Training colleges now only allowed 
to fill up four-fifths of their vacancies 
with Queen’s scholars. Thereforemany 
pupil teachers, who were apprenticed 
with the distinct promise of en 
trained at Government expense, wil 
be thrown over. 

3. Capitation grant will be allowed 
for each attendance of child afver the 
first 100 (=50 days), at the rate of Id. 
for each attendance; attendance may 
be twice (not thrice) daily. 

This grant subject to reductions. If 
the child fails in reading, writing, or 
arithmetic, one-third of grant is taken 
off for each failure. No notice taken 
of instruction in other subjects; con- 
sequently reading, writing, and arith- 
metic will be the only subjects attended 
to. 

4. Many of the professors devoted 
much time to preparing for examina- 
tion for professorships, which is now 


repudiated without notice or compen- 
sation. 
Grants for books and apparatus Grants for books, &c., abolished. 
were made. 
Teachers in training colleges had 
same allowances as teachers in schools, 
because of the certificates. 


Teachers in normal colleges, who 
have worked for and obtained certifi- 
cates, can now by no possibility re- 
ceive any Government grant, as the 
capitation grant applies only to the 

attendance of children. 


Information on Common Objects; for the use of Schools. Fifth Edition. 
Published by the Home and Colonial School Society, at their 
Depository, Chad’s-row, Gray’s-inn-road, London. 1861. pp. 200. 

E ARE NOT SURPRISED that this little volume has, within 
a comparatively short time, reached a fifth edition. It makes 
no pretensions to originality or recondite discovery, and is written in 
the plainest and most homely style. Its purpose is essentially to give 
trustworthy information on common objects; and, although it modestly 
declares itself intended “* for the use of schools,” we doubt whether 
many a thrifty housewife and grave Paterfamilias may not gather 
much useful information from its pages. Our readers must not, 
however, imagine that it deals in novel receipts for stuffing capons or 
making jellies. Its contents are divided into ‘* Objects derived from 
the Mineral Kingdom,” “ Objects derived from the Vegetable King- 
dom,” “ Objects derived from the Animal Kingdom,” and “ Textile 
or Woven Fabrics.” Under the first heading we find concise and 
reliable information on coal, chalk, salt, sulphur, &c., metals, needles, 
nails, &c. It tells the reader where each mineral or metal is found, 
and what are its properties and uses. We give an example, chosen 
only from the rest, for its comparative brevity : 
ASBESTOS, OR AMIANTHUS. 
Occurrence and Properties.—Asbestos, or Amianthus, is a mineral found in 
Scotland and in a few places in England; on the Continent and in Corsica it 
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is so abundant that it has been employed in packing fragile and valuable articles. 
It is remarkably distinguished by being formed of slender filaments, which are 
flexible, and are not destroyed by a red heat, nor acted upon by most acids. 

Jses.—The fibres of the more flexible varieties may be woven into cloth, 
which remains unaltered by fire even at a red heat; in consequence, it has been 
proposed to make the dresses of firemen of it. When twisted, the fibres are 
used as lamp wicks by the natives of Greenland; and a layer of them is em- 
ployed in some kinds of gas stoves, as, when heated to redness by the flame, 
they throw out the heat in the same manner as an ordinary fire. This mineral 
is likewise used in the manufacture of some kinds of pottery. 


Most of the sections are, of course, lengthier and fuller than that 
which we have just quoted. Not only as a school book but as a work 
of reference its merits appear to us very considerable, and its price 
will hardly prevent its admission into the humblest library. It is 
written by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, whose name is appended to the 
preface. Why not also to the title-page? 











HE HEAD MASTERSHIP of Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, 

Heath, Halifax, has been conferred upon the Rev. Thomas Cox, M.A., 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge, formerly second master of the Preston 
Grammar School. 

The re-assembling of the scholars at St. Paul’s School is postponed till 
the 10th of September. 

W. H. Parry, Esq., M.A. [B.A. 1856], late scholar of Christ College, 
Cambridge, and recently Senior Assistant Master in the Royal School, 
fama, has been presented to the Second Mastership of Christ’s College, 

recon. 





Cambridge.—The programme of the medical lectures for the ensuing 
year is published in the Cambridge Chronicle for the 31st ult. 

The promotion of Dr. Philpott to the Bishopric of Worcester renders 
the Mastership of St. Catherine’s College vacant, and it is expected that 
the election of a successor will take place soon after the commencement 
of the Academical year. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


IRMINGHAM FESTIVAL.—Resuming our history of the eventful 
week from the point broken off at in Vol. XXIII. No. 582, we would 
state, imprimis, that Thursday—the morning calculated upon for the 
largest audience and the wealthiest treasury chest—came up fully to the 
standard of the warmest expectations. Handel’s “sacred oratorio” realised, 
in fact, nearly double the amount of money that “Samson,” with all its 
musical and dramatic situations, had the power to effect. Yea, and a 
full third more than “ Elijah,” confessedly the best oratorio since the days 
of Handel, and withal pronounced to be an especial favourite with the 
Birmingham public. Our readers will be able to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of the manner in which this eternal work was performed by a 
mere recital of the vocal phalanx of principals. Thus, the soprano solos 
were distributed among Mlle. Tietjens, Mme. Rudersdorff, and Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington. The contralto songs were assigned to Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby and Miss Palmer. Mr. Sims Reeves had the tenor to him- 
self, and Mr. Santley and Sig. Belletti shared the work cut out for bass 
voices. ‘The choruses were sung with wondrous power and precision. 
How, it may be asked by some, could a reverse have taken place, 
seeing that to every individual in that capacious orchestra, Handel’s 
oratorios are as familiar as household words, and we might add—without 
being very far wrong—are reverenced as household gods. It would tax 
our ingenuity to single out from the great chain of choruses one for 
special compliment; taking the first link which announces the revelation of 
the glory of the Lord, up to the grand ascription of praise with which the 
oratorio so appropriately concludes, an effect as superb as glorious 
characterised them all. But great and overwhelmingly attractive as 
“ Messiah” proved to be, the real event of the festival week transpired on 
the following morning, when Beethoven’s mass in D presented itself in 
the order of arrangement. It is the rule at Birmingham to bring forth 
something new at this triennial epoch. Since the last meeting great 
currency had been given to the report that Mr. Costa had conceived a 
subject, but unfortunately it either never ripened into parturition, or was 
still-born. Neither money nor laudation will confer the genius to write 
anenduring oratorio, which ranks in the highest walks of the composer’sart. 
Molique has certainly shown great skill in his recent work, “ Abrabam,” 
and we therefore regard the neglect of so talented amusician as by no means 
a venial error of the festival directors. Why not have given the Birmingham 
people an opportunity for the first time fairly to judge of and appreciate its 
great beauties ? The production of such a work would have redounded 
equally to the credit of the festival and the gratification of the public. 
But, as this was not done, we will direct attention to the wondrous com- 
position of the rugged hermit of Vienna which was, especially as of late a 
very considerable amount of conversation has been evoked among the 
musical brotherhood, as well as among the more crusty confraternity of 
critics, respecting it. Beethoven, according to his biographer Schindler, 
commenced the mass in 1818, and bestowed three years in maturing it. 
The entire text is to be found in the Church of England service (although, 
as a matter of course, the music is set to Latin words), in the following 
manner: 


NOOR icksacriiccicincsonccoess Kyrie eleison 

DD dics eaiicinatacdacacciesnupsieaenaasabe Gloria in excelsis Deo 

Quartet and Chorus ............ccecseeceees Gratias agimus Tibi 

Quartet and Chorus ....00........000....2. Quoniam Tu solus Sanctus 

RPRIND. enpensicks poncnaiisnnjnaacenpevnaveuasen Credo in Unum Deum 

Cunrtet and Chores .onccsscccocecceccscsecs Et incarnatus est 

OID oid a ueciinemaiibionieecadsunn Et resurrexit 

OME IUIAR Snccccsiciascobecesiouetase Et vitam venturi 

BING, dctncepnascansbiebensagenenieccumaiiia’ Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus 

Prelude and Choras...............sesessees Hosarnab in excelsis 

Quartet and Chorus ..;.00.0...0scccccsssees Benedictus qui venit 
(Violin obligato, M. Sainton), 

ONE OE OCT © cecsiceccrsctbosorcececsers Agnus Dei 

Soli and Chorus ...... envariicb estes pvietee Dona nobis pacem 








Previous to its production on Friday it had been “ done” perhaps half 
a dozen times in London by various societies, but never with any decideq 
success. To ease tender consciences and gain a hearing it was baptiseg 
into a “ Grand service in D.” This did not, however, remove the diff 
culties bristling in every page. Difficulties quite as hard to be overcome 
as those which presented themselves a quarter of a.century ago to the 
directors of the Philharmonic when the No.9 symphony was voted 
chaotic, and the produce of a distempered imagination. Some have 
charged Beethoven with an utter disregard to the capabilities of the 
voice in the writing of this colossal music. Not so. He probably has 
taxed the vocal organ in many instances to a very severe limit, but few 
thinking people will have the hardihood to avouch that he has committeg 
himself to the exaction of impossibilities from any one. The soprano 
music as it stands in his book is much higher now than in the 
composer’s own day, from the enhancement of the pitch of the key 
itself. In order to avoid the scream which in all probability would 
ensue from a mass of voices endeavouring to scale the notes, 
an adapter has come to the rescue, and, by chipping off some of the 
sharp edges from this towering mountain has enabled the persevering 
traveller to gain by degrees “ the steep ascent.” Whatever may be urged 
against tampering with a great man’s perfect work, expediency only 
can be pleaded. Without some concession to the vocal organ, the 
“ Missa Solennis” (Beethoven’s own title) would, in all probability, have 
remained “for ever and for aye” on the dusty shelves of the musical 
archeologist. Beethoven valued this ecclesiastical composition so highly 
that in a letter to the King of France he styled it “ ceuvre le plus accom- 
pli;” and, quoting him farther, ‘“ No evil fate can befal it. He to whom 
it is made a revelation must become free from conventionalities 
and all the littlenesses that worldlings drag about them.” Before the 
listener can arrive at a proper estimate of the beauties contained, 
and ere he has the power of realising them, he must obtain that 
insight which education, by frequent hearing, alone can give. At 
present the “Kyrie eleison” is considered the best movement. Why ? 
Because it is more easily comprehended than some of the others. True, 
a beautiful melody floats through it, unchecked, as it were, by those 
abstrusely scientific modulations, which some still dare to call “ chaotic.” 
“Gloria in excelsis” abounds with frequent changes of key and lofty 
flights of expression. The “Gratias agimus,” a larghetto 2-4 measure, 
seems to be as completely enzoned with the girdle of faith asabstract science 
has the power to depict it. In the “ Credo,” the composer appears to have 
attained a point beyond which it is next to impossible for beings clothed 
with mortality to soar. A fugue in 3-2 measure on the words “Et 
vitam venturi seculi,” concluding the “Credo,” is probably the most 
severe tax of its kind upon the vocal organ extant. Its constant chinges 
of accent, rapid pace, extremely awkward intervals, strange and constant 
syncopations, &c., make it terribly exacting; the slightest tendency to 
listlessness on the part of the singer would involve him at once in con- 
fusion. Great as were the mingled awe and admiration produced by the 
foregoing, the “ Benedictus” did not fall upon careless ears. A violin 
solo that attends it, forming a kind of ethereal accompaniment, was in- 
tended, no doubt, by Beethoven to effect a sensation of the pro- 
foundest kind. We shall not attempt to describe the hold that 
it had upon the audience in question. If the “ Missa Solennis” is not 
yet up to the mark, a mighty stride has been made by its intro- 
duction at this festival A motet of Hummel’s, with chorus, 
formed the second portion of Friday morning’s entertainment; but, 
while it served to introduce Mlle. Adelina Patti to considerable advan- 
tage, it exhibited very bad taste on the part of everybody who had a hand 
or voice in the construction of the programme. A selection from “ Israel 
in Egypt” wound up the morning’s meeting. In this Mlle. Tietjens, 
Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Sig. Belletti sustained 
the principal parts. The choruses were imposingly grand, and 
with such an organ as that which adorns the Town Hall, and such a 
band of instrumentalists as that presided over by Mr. Costa, the 
point of perfection was as nearly approached as ’tis possible to conceive. 
“ Judas Maccabeus” was given in the evening, and terminated the week’s 
entertainment most satisfactorily. The previous evenings were devoted 
chiefly to music of a miscellaneous character. In a financial point of 
view the Birmingham Festival of 1861 is declared to be a great success. 
The number of persons present on the four days are stated to have been 
11,861 ; the amount of money received, 10,9701. 7s. 5d. 

Crystal Patace.—The last Saturday Concert was not a very imposing 
one. Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, and Mendelssohn’s overture, “ Calm 
sea and prosperous voyage,” constituted the chief orchestral attractions. 
The brothers Holmes, two really clever violinists, played a duet which 
elicited much deserved commendation. Bach’s difficult chaconne afforded 
Mr. Henry Holmes a fine opportunity for making known to the world his 
mastery over the finger-board, his knowledge of the music selected, and 
his strength of memory. Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington might, we think, 
shelve for a while the “ Shadow song,” which is really becoming irksome. 
Mr. Santley introduced a “ Cantique” entitled “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
composed by Gounod; it has but slender claims to notice on the score of 
melody, but the devices of accompaniment are somewhat novel. A solo 
on the trombone, by Mr. Henry Russell, attracted very little attention, 
although the performer had evidently taken great pains in bringing his 
blatant instrument into such a state of subjection that some of the tender 
melodies of Bellini could be breathed through it without wounding even 
the most delicate ears. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 


N SATURDAY, the 31st ult., at the Haymarket Theatre, a comic piece 

in three acts was produced, under the title of “The Soft Sex,” with 
unquestionable ill success. As we have not yet reheard the piece we are 
unable to say how far the statement of some of our contemporaries, that 
the pen and the pruning-knife have converted a very bad piece into a 
very good one, is true. All that we can say is, that we cordially agreed 
with the expression of disapprobation which accompanied the conclusion 
of the piece on the night of its production. Since that, the advertisements 
and bills term it “‘a new comedy by Mr. Charles Mathews,” and it is 
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mata 
certain that, on Saturday night, Mr. Mathews avowed the paternity, 
entreating the public to suspend their judgment until some amendments 
pad been made. It is no less certain, however, that a correspondent of 
the Morning Post, dating from Paris, points out a distinct identity 
between Mr. Mathew’s “‘new comedy” and a piece entitled, “Les 
Femmes Fortes,” which was produced at the Vaudeville Theatre some 
months ago. As we have not yet seen this French piece we must, for the 

resent, be content with the account given by this correspondent, who 
calls himself “‘ Fair Play.” He says: 

In the ‘“‘ Femmes Fortes” there is a travelled widow, who has been every- 

where, seen everything, and particularly delights in calling attention to the 
development of her biceps. Just like Mr. Mathews’ Mrs. Wilkins! There is 
in “Les Femmes Fortes” a Yankee governess, outrageously dressed, speaking 
with a nasal pane, and wearing no crinoline. She is made up to look slim—so 
very slim. How like the Mrs. Poynter of ‘The Soft Sex!” Then there isa 
funny little woman, who is always talking about women’s rights, and who hen- 
pecks her husband; so like the Mrs. Fitzwilliam of ‘‘ The Soft Sex!” Then 
there is a father that has been so stupid as to have his two daughters educated 
al'Americaine, that is, they are strong-minded, and ride about the cliffs with 
young gentlemen, and go shooting and smoke cigars. How like the family that 
acknowledges Mr. Buckstone us Paterfamilias in *‘The Soft Sex!” In ‘ Les 
Femmes Fortes” there is a cousin, who is eccentric, wears impossible hats, and 
carries a big stick; and in the last act there is (strange coincidence) a scene 
where household linen is packed in a trunk, while a discussion goes on between 
the good young lady (the one not strong-minded, and who takes care of the 
house, besides saving her cousins or nieces—I forget which—from the results of 
their too manly education) and the cousin; the packing and the conversation 
ending by the engagement of the good young lady and the cousin with the great 
hat, stick, and dog. How singular it is that in every particular the comediés 
should be alike! Are we to suppose that Mr. Charles Mathews, while in Paris 
some months since, carelessly made mestion of his intended play, and that the 
Parisian authors plundered him, or are we suppose that “The Soft Sex” is a 
translation of ‘‘ Les Femmes Fortes.” 
Assuming that the premises of “ Fair Play” are true, we are afraid that 
the latter must be the answer. If so, it seems a pity that Mr. Mathews 
(in thus emulating the achievements of Mr. Taylor) has not used better 
judgment in his little peccadillo. As we saw and heard them the inci- 
dents were forced and unnatural, the language was awkward and point- 
less, and the violation of congruity and probability were numerous and 
flagrant. The only redeeming features in our eyes were the humorous 
acting of Messrs. Buckstone and Compton, and the real feminine grace 
with which Mrs. Charles Mathews acted the part of “the good young 
lady.” The main defects, however, may have been removed, as we hear 
they have been, and by the force of good acting the piece may possibly 
“go” very well with a not too critical audience ; but Mr. Mathews has 
yet to explain the connection with his “new comedy” and “Fair Play’s” 
“Femmes Fortes.” 

At the Lyceum, Mr. Faleoner’s piece continues to attract large 
audiences, the female portion of which seem especially interested in a 
story which illustrates some of the brightest phases of woman’s character, 
and which in eloquent language defends some of the dearest of her true 
rights. If there be a fault to find, it must be expressed by echoing the 
complaint very generally made, that some of the scenes need curtailment. 
There is, indeed, in some parts too much talk for the actor, and scenes 
otherwise very dramatic are absolutely weighed down by the sheer weight of 
words. Perhaps the most provoking point abont this is, that the words 
are really so good, that we can readily sympathise with Mr. Falconer’s 
unwillingness to part with any of those clever little essays on social 
subjects with which the dialogue is plentifully supplied. Certainly the 
wisest course would be to get some judicious and skilful friend to wield 
the pruning knife. Half an hour taken from “ Woman; or, Love against 
the World,” would ensure it a high place as a lasting public favourite. 

The theatres are fast closing for the summer vacation. On Wednesday 
evening the Adelphi brought a long and prosperous season to a close with 
the benefit of Mr. Anson, the treasurer of the theatre. The popular 
drama of “The Hop-pickers” (a piece of the real old Adelphi kind) was 
reserved for the cléture, and proved highly successful. 

Mrs. D. P. Bowers, an actress of considerable American reputation, has 
been secured by Mr. Phelp’s for his next season at Sadler’s Wells. The 
leading journals of the United States are very strong in their praises of 
Mrs. Bowers’s abilities in high drama and tragedy; but, unfortunately, 
we have had sufficient experience of Transatlantic favourites to accept 
them upon trust. We do not say that it is absolutely impossible for an 
American-bred tragic actress who has acquired popularity in her own 
country to be deserving of truly critica! praise ; but it is very nearly so. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners of the International Exhibition, 1862, 
have received a communication from Mons. Meyerbeer, stating that, in 
Compliance with their request, he will compose a march for the opening 
ceremony. 

The following particulars as to the reappearance of Mme. Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt as a public singer have appeared: “ The ‘Swedish Nightin- 
gale’ has made arrangements for an autumnal professional tour, during 
which, we understand, she will visit Ireland and other parts of the king- 
dom. Her visit to Liverpool is fixed for Monday and Tuesday, the 28h 
and 29th of next month. Some curiosity will arise in the public mind 
as to the tempting offers which have been made to induce the charming 
songstress again to emerge from private life. On the occasion of her last 
visit to Liverpool, Mme. Goldschmidt was engaged by the Committee of 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, who gave her 1000/. for her services 
on two evenings. Some time ago, when rumours were abroad of the 
intended visit to Ireland of ‘ the Nightingale,’ communications were opened 
direct by the same society with Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt, but it turns 
out that all engagements were entrusted to Mr. Mitchell, the well 
known professional agent of Old Bond-street. The offer of 1000/. 
for the services, for two evenings, of Mme. Goldschmidt-Lind and her 
husband was declined. The committee advanced the offer to 1,000 guineas, 
but that also was declined. A long correspondence subsequently took 
Place, and at length a satisfactory arrangement was mmde. The report 
was that the committee of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society had given 
1200/. for the two concerts, but that report was not correct. So far as we 
Can learn, no specific sum has been named. A “sharing arrangement” 











has been made. In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Goldschmidt, the services 
of Mr. Sims Reeves, Sig. Belletti, and other artistes will be secured, but 
“the party,” as a whole, will be supplied by Mr. Mitchell or the persons 
for whom he acts, and he or they will take a very large proportion of the 
receipts.” 

It is a significant indication of the callousness with which the Bull’s 
Run disgrace is received in America, that “a war piece, entitled ‘ Bull’s 
Run; or, the Sacking of Fairfax Court House,’ has been produced at one 
of the New York theatres.” At any rate, we have the authority of a New 
York paper for saying so. 

On Wednesday last, Mr. Burford added to the attractions of his well- 
known establishment in Leicester-square a panorama of the beautiful 
city of Naples. Apart from the natural beauty of the city, its unsur- 
passed bay, and the proximity to the active volcano Vesuvius, Naples 
has of late obtained an intrinsic interest from the political events of 
which she has been the arena. For the classical scholar, the artist, the 
politician, and the general sight-seer this beautiful panorama has a 
special charm to offer to each. 








ART AND ARTISTS. 


{ee present exhibition of the Birmingham Society of Artists contains 
some notable pictures by living and deceased English masters. Among 
these may be mentioned Turner’s water-colour drawings, “ Bamborough 
Castle” and “ Heidelburg;” Leslie’s “ Christ Teaching Humility ;” Land- 
seer’s “ Flood in the Highlands” (of last year at the Academy) ; Herbert’s 
“ Brides of Venice” (a replica) ; Roberts's “ City of Edinburgh” (painted 
for Mr. Napier, and not before exhibited); Wallis’s “ Dead Stonebreaker;” 
A. Solomon’s “ Drowned! Drowned!” Ansdell’s “Seville.” Among 
other contributors are Wm. Hunt, Holman Hunt, Phillip, O'Neil, T. J. 
Gilbert, Desanges, Vicat Cole, W. H. Knight, Lance, Cobbett, Hemsley, 
Rolfe, Duffield, Wingfield, J. Syer, F. W. Hulme, Niemann, H. Weigall, 
Buckner. 

In his examination before the Select Committee of the Lords on the 
Turner and Vernon pictures, Sir Charles Eastlake admitted that among 
the pictures in Trafalgar-square “there are some which are not worthy of 
the National Gallery, and I should say scarcely worthy of any other 
gallery ; pictures which have been accepted as gifts in the earlier days of 
the National Gallery from a wish not to discourage donations of the kind.” 
Nay, he could “ prepare a tolerably large list” of “ pictures that might be 
advantageously withdrawn” and lent to other galleries, including the two 
large Guidos presented by William IV., the absence of which two alone 
“would afford great accommodation” in the present straits for space of 
the growing collection. Other portions of the evidence taken before the 
committee show the authorities of the National Gallery and those at South 
Kensington holding diametrically opposite views; the former caring only 
for the public, the latter something also for the works confided to their 
care. Thus Sir C. Eastlake, on being asked whether Turner's pictures 
would not be “exposed to considerable risk” by circulation about the 
country, answers: “I confess I should have an objection to their being sent 
about,” despite the good fortune of the South Kensington people hitherto. 
As to the exhibition of pictures by gas-light, as the Turner's are now 
exhibited at South Kensington : “I am decidedly opposed to gas in the 
neighbourhood of pictures. I am aware that high authorities are of 
opinion that it is innocuous, but I cannot believe it to be so.” In which 
we go wholly with Sir C. Eastlake. Any such changes as would be pro- 
duced by the influence of gas are “‘exceedingly gradual. The comparison 
could only be made from ten years to ten years, and it would be difficult, 
without some mechanical means, to remember the previous state of the 
pictures after a long lapse of time.” The Director does not think Turner's 
pictures more liable to injury from the effects of gas or cleaning than those 
of the old masters, except insomuch as they are newer, not in consequence 
of the materials used by the artist. To the question, “ Did not Turner use 
now and then water-colours in his oil pictures as suited his purpose.” He 
answers “Yes; but they were well fixed with varnish applied by himself.” 
Cleaning would tke the varnish off, would not it?” ‘“ Ifauy were so 
ill-advised as to do so. The use of water-colour by Turner was not a 
uniform practice. I quite admit that where water-colour is used there 
is a risk of injury, but it all depends on the cleaner. You may injure 
a Venetian picture, if you go beyond the varnish and the final glazings 
with which the work was completed ; they are so delicate that an inex- 
perienced hand might, meddling with them, ruin the picture.” When the 
question as to peculiar danger to Turner's pictures from cleaning was 
again pressed, the answer still was: “They are more exposed to danger 
than many pictures by the old masters, but, I think, not more than the 
Venetian pictures.” An important point, on which South Kensington and 
Trafalgar-square are at direct issue, is the safety and expediency of ex- 
posing water-colour drawings to the ordeal of public exhibition. Mr. 
Redgrave, “art referee and adviser” at South Kensington, thinks that, 
“ with proper arrangements as to light, a series of water-colour drawings 
may be as safely exhibited as oil pictures;” that “they would not fade.” 
But when Lord St. Leonards again asks his opinion on the question: 
‘“ Looking to our duty to transmit Turner’s water-colour drawings in as 
perfect a state as may be to posterity,” Mr. Redgrave answers in a some- 
what different sense : “I am not prepared to say that they will not fade, 
any more than I cannot say that oil pictures will not deteriorate in time; 
but J believe, under due conditions, they may be preserved; and I should 
think, taking into account Turner's fame, and the impression he has 
made upon the world at large, it is better that 100,000 should see 
those drawings annually than that 10,000 should see them in ten cen- 
turies [even though the drawings do disappear in the process.] Mr. 
Sheepslianks gave us a very valuable water-colour drawing by Turner, 
which Mr. Ruskin complained that I exhibited ; and when I referred to 
Mr. Sheepshanks he said, ‘I gave it for exhibition that the world might 
know Turner, and I desire you to continue the exhibition of it.’ I do not 
believe it has faded at all.” Does Mr. Redgrave know? When the 
opinion of Mr. Wornum, the Keeper of the National Gallery, is asked, it 
is that “ water-colour drawings certainly fade by being exposed to the 
light, but pencil, chalk, and sepia drawings do not fade.” The dinest of 
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the Turner drawings were exhibited one year at Marlborough House; and 
were then withdrawn “for fear of injury from constant exposure to light.” 

Baron Henry de Triqueti, the celebrated French sculptor, whose classi- 
eally graceful and luxuriant designs in ivory and mixed materials are well 
known to the English public, has lost his only son, a young man of 
twenty-one, who died on the 23rd inst., at Paris, after three months acute 
suffering. He fell a victim to an act of courage, having received a blow 
on the chest while stopping the runaway horse of a gentleman’s carriage. 
The effects of which proved mortal. 

In the course of a paper on Exeter Cathedral, read by Mr. C. E. Davis 
at the recent meeting of the British Archzological Association, Baron 
Marochetti’s contribution—the costly memorial of the 9th Lancers—was 
referred to in terms which bear out our own description of the thing at 
the time of its perpetration: “ A monument that had lately been erected 
in bronze and white marble in the nave desecrated the cathedral, and 
perpetuated an art but a shade better than that of the scribbling school- 
boy or a Pagan hieroglyphic. Its erection was not only to be regretted 
in an archeological point of view, but also that the names they so much 
honoured should be associated with anything so contemptible.” 

On Saturday last, at the age of 81, died John Francis, sculptor. For 
the last ten or fifteen years little has been heard of him in his profession. 
He never held a very prominent position in art, the production of busts 
being his chief employment; amongst the Whig aristocracy for many 
years the field was entirely hisown. At the time of the Reform Bill he 
received sittings of the King, Lords Brougham, Grey, Melbourne, Althorp, 
Russell, the Dukes of Bedford, Sutherland, Norfolk, and numerous others; 
but we do not remember any public or ideal work from his hands. 

On the 24th ult. died, at Cheltenham, in her 73rd year, the wife of Sir 
Robert Smirke, the retired R.A., and architect of the British Museum, 
and mother of the present R.A. and architect, Mr. Sydney Smirke. 

The /ast stone of the restoration of the north-east corner of St. Mary 
Redcliff, Bristol, has been set with due ceremony and festivity by the 
Freemasons of Bristol, who exclusively undertook this portion of the 
general restoration of the famous church. 

Worcester Cathedral, long one of the most dilapidated and superficially 
decayed of our cathedrals, is in the mid agonies of a thorough-going 
“‘restoration,” administered by a local architect, Mr. Perkins; from which 
process it willin the end emerge with some gain—or plausible show of it 
—and with some loss. The east end has been almost entirely rebuilt. A 
new east window has been put up and partly filled with stained glass. 
The south-east transept has also been almost entirely rebuilt— 
its three walls, ie, have been, with the tracery of the windows; 
while the piers at the outer angles, which were out of the perpendicular, 
have been carried up straight; the Italian arches which blocked up the 
transept at its junction with the choir (Early English), and propped up 
faulty piers, have been removed and these piers rebuilt. The ancient and 
peculiar carvings which ran round the transept, in the arcade under the 
windows, have been preserved. The general effect of size and loftiness 
of the transept has, of course, been much improved by these alterations, 
but hardly its genuineness. The groined roof was supported during their 
progress by a massive frame-work of timber. The opposite or north- 
east transept has now been taken in hand, and will be treated in a similar 
way. 

The St. George’s Rifles have fixed upon prizes of a somewhat artistic 
quality as those to be offered by them for competition in rifle-shooting by 
all the volunteer battalions of England. Besides the Challenge vase tliree 
prizes are offered. The first will be a large cross of St. George, mounted 
in gold, the certre of the cross being a medallion of artistic design, in 


| 
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white enamel edged with gold, with a bas-relief device in gold on the ! 


enamel of St. George and the Dragon. The second prize will be the 
same design mounted in silver instead of gold; the medallion a deag 
silver, the bas-relief device of St. George and the Dragon a bright silver, 
The third prize will be the same design in bronze. 

Austria elects 1784, the period of Heinrich Huger’s admission to the 
Academy of Vienna, as the date at which she will commence the history 
of Austrian art in the Great Exhibition of 1862; twenty-two years later, 
2. é., than the period fixed as the starting point for England. 

Several months ago the Council of the Art-Union of London offered 
prizes for various specified kinds of ornamental design, to be competed 
for by the schools in connection with the Science and Art Department, 
In July, fifty-one drawings and models had been received from twenty 
schools. The Council have now awarded premiums to four competitors: 
10/. to Mr. M. R. Elden, of Stoke-upon-Trent school, for a design fora 
majolica dish; 5/. each to Mr. A. T. Elwes, of the South Kensington 
school, and to Miss C. Phillott, of the Female School, Queen-square ; and 
5. to Mr. F. Jenks, of the Birmingham school, for a design of a ma- 
jolica dish, 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


MEETINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 

HE MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street, will 

be re-opened to the public on Tuesday next. During the vacation 

some important additions have been made to the wall decorations in the 

Hall, consisting of inlaid slabs of polished granites, porphyries, marbles, 

and alabaster, by Mr. Macdonald, of Aberdeen, and Mr. Hall, of Derby. 

Some of these specimens have never before been employed in the arts, and 
deserve the attention of architects. 

Surrey ArcH®oLogicaL Society.—The council of this society have 
determined to assist in promoting the proposed excavations on the site of 
Chertsey Abbey, which has been recently purchased by one of their local 
secretaries, Mr. ‘Thomas R. Bartrop, and have opened a public subscription 
for the purpose. A large and curious collection of tiles from this site is 
at the Architectural Museum, South Kensington, and an equally large 
and very complete collection is in the museum of the Surrey Society. 
The excavations are being carried on with great spirit, under the super- 
intendence of the local secretary, Mr. M. Shurlock, a well-known local 
antiquary, and during the last few days some interesting remains have 
been exposed, a tile-paving, supposed to be a part of the cloisters, stone 
coffins, leaden chalice and patera, gold coin, gold ring, &e. Anaccount of 
the previous excavations has already been published by the Surrey Society 
in their “ Archzological Collections,” and the present seem to promise a 
still richer harvest of antiquities. 





————————————— 


MISCELLANEA. 


HE Morning Star of the 2nd of August contained an amusing piece of 

satire upon the pernicious fashion of wearing crinoline, professing to be 
a report of a “Great Anti-Crinoline Meeting in London.” The meeting 
was supposed to have been held at the Hanover-square Rooms at five a.m., 
in the morning, and the Duchess of A., the Marchioness of B., the 
Countess of C., &c., were the speakers. Tie jest is now carried ‘still 
further by the fact that the American papers have taken this for sooth, 
and are now inserting it as an actual event, correcting the five a.m. for 
“five p.m.,” as an error of the press. Even the Boston subh-editors 
discover that duchesses would hardly get up at five in the morning to 
speak publicly in the Hanover-square Rooms. 





THE 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, AND AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS’ REGISTER. 


HE REV. LOUIS L. NOBLE’S Summer Voyage to Labrador and 
around Newfoundland in Search of Icebergs, with a Painter, an 
American work, is published by Messrs. Lows; Margaret Fuller’s 
Summer on the Lakes, with an epitome of her three-volume bio- 
graphy, by Messrs. Ward and Lock; the third part and completion 
of Mrs. Yelverton’s Martyrs to Circumstance, by Mr. Bentley, and 
two enormous volumes on “ Mysteries; or, Faith the Knowledge of 
God,” compose our brief list of books of the week. 

Some hours before dawn on Thursday morning the dome of St. 
Paul’s was seen from Hampstead turned to gold in a blaze of mingled 
books and grease from Paternoster-row. Kindled in a stable, the 
fire spread to some tallow melters, and, ere it could be arrested, burned 
Messrs, Blackie and Son’s and Mr. Lemaire’s warehouses to the 
ground, and destroyed one of Messrs, Longmans’ houses, comprising 


. . . . . . 5 
about one-fourth of their premises and stock, besides inflicting 


slighter damage to other houses and stocks on both sides of 
the Row. [But for the early discovery of the fire and the calm night, 
we might have had to record the utter destruction of Paternoster- 
row. As it is, the devastation is very great; but what books have 
been burnt out of print. end to what value, we do not yet know. We 
trust that now that these tallow-melters have vanished, they 
will not return to the Row; the stench from their work was 
very noisome, and did not well accord with the scent of old 
books or the prestige of such houses as that of Messrs. Long- 
mans. ‘Twice or thrice, we are told, their tallow has been on fire, 
and the flagrant possibilities of their stores, now fully realised, 


were the terror of the neighbourhood. Booksellers’ stocks in them- | 
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selves are not readily inflammable; paper is used to light everything, 
but a book or a ream of paper burns with far more difficulty than a 
block of wood, as every one must know who has ever committed a book 
or a solid mass of manuscript to the flames. Messrs, Longmans’ 
throughout their long career have never suflered loss by fire before, 
and a Row of booksellers by themselves might, with safety, be insured 
at a very low rate. 





In France journalism is public by law, and in the United States by 
custom. In England it is anonymous; few of us ever know the name 
of the writer who pleases or vexes us in a brilliant article, and we 
read our favourite paper year after year and never take a thought 
about its editor. Our newspapers, as a rule, are as impersonal as 
railway and joint-stock companies; we only ask to be well served, and 
care nothing for the names of the servants, In the United States the 
reverse of this is the rule; and it may be worth while to bear the 
fact in mind during the present troubles. To be an editor in America 
is to be a public man, whether in Washington or New York, or in 4 
township of log huts in the Far West. An American editor usually 
owns his paper, and his name is blazoned in a prominent corner, some- 
times along with his sub-editor, when he possesses one of mark. Com- 
pelled to publicity, he accepts it, trades on it, makes political capital 
out of it, and is sent to his State Legislature or to Congress on the 
strength of it. For the opinions of his paper he is held responsible ; 
if they are popular he flourishes, and if the reverse he suffers. For 
his offences he is occasionally waylaid and horsewhipped ; and in the 
fierce regions of the South has to account for them at the point of the 
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powie-knife and in duels. If he is bold enough to resist the preju- 
dices of the mob, the chances are that, in times of excitement, his 
office will be pulled about his ears, his clothes torn off his back, then he 
will be dipped in a tar-barrel, rolled in feathers, set astride a rail, and 
carried through the town like a Guy. The New York Herald, edited by 
J. Gordon Bennett—a Scotsman, by the way—up to the fall of Fort 
Sumpter advocated the cause of the South; but Bennett, under threat 
of the destruction of his offices by the mob, wheeled round, and now 
writes up the North, and praises Lincoln and his Cabinet, whose 
election and politics he had heretofore uniformly resisted. The 
Herald is by some reckoned the Times of America; its news are the 
amplest and the freshest, and its circulation, perhaps, the greatest of 
any paper in the world. Thus outraged and reckless, it diminishes our 
wonder that Bennett should advise North and South to become one 
again in a united attack on Canada. It is often said, that if editors 
were known by name they would be more scrupulous, but the 
régime under which American editors live does not sustain that 


theory. 


An important judgment has been given in the Civil Tribunal of the 

Seine, in a case of literary property. The facts are shortly these : 
in the course of last year Messrs. Hingray, Smith, and Hamilton, as 
joint authors, published an English-French dictionary, adding to it 
‘as a natural sequence a French-English dictionary, when, on the 20th 
October, 1860, Mr. Spiers, author of the epergy gy ee and 
English-French dictionary, seized, in conjunction with M. Dramard, 
2300 copies of the first work at Hingray’s house, along with clichés 
of the work, on the ground that it was a counterfeit or piracy of 
Spiers’s dictionary. Itwas one of those nice questions which a court of 
law cannot always satisfactorily deal with unassisted, and three questions 
were referred to an expert, M. Lévéque, Professor of Letters, in Paris, 
viz., 1st. Whether the dictionary of Spiers and Dramard constituted a 
property ; 2nd. Whether the dictionary of Smith and Hamilton had 
any resemblance to that by Spiers and Dramard, and how these 
resemblances, did they exist, should be characterised ; 3rd. If there 
were ground, on the one side or the other, to award damages and 
expenses. The expert replied: 1st, That Mr. Spiers’s work is literary 
property by its organisation, the principal features of which he 
detailed ; 2nd. That Smith and Hamilton’s dictionary is a different 
work to that of Spiers, in the nomenclature of usual and technical 
terms, the system of pronunciation, typographical signs, grammatical 
and technological abbreviations, general order and typographical 
arrangement, the addition of etymologies and literary examples, 
which must have required long and laborious research; that Smith 
and Hamilton had consulted works of which Spiers had not 
availed himself, such as the dictionaries of Worcester, Craig, and 
others; that their manuscripts and proof-sheets proved a con- 
scientious undertaking; that the borrowed parts from Spiers did not 
exceed the limits authorised by use and reason; that they had not 
appropriated a notable portion of his work, to the extent of doing 
him an injury; finally, that Smith and Hamilton’s dictionary was not 
a counterfeit of Spiers’s. The Court adopted the views of the expert. 
The judgment allows that Spiers’s dictionary is literary property ; but 
that he was wrong in claiming as peculiar to his work two vocabu- 
laries placed at the end of his dictionaries, the classification of the sense 
in logical order, and the translation by equivalents and not by defini- 
tions, features common to several dictionaries. The judgment further 
afirms that there are many important differences between the two 
dictionaries, which are instanced, and says, whereas, if there are 
resemblances, they are those which exist in general among dictionaries 
of a like language for articles of detail; that Smith and Hamilton’s 
dictionary contains many words, usual and technical, simple and com- 
pound, in which Spiers wrongly claims a right of property, because 
they are to be found in anterior publications ; that both have drawn 
from a common source ; that, in fine, Smith and Hamilton have occa- 
sionally borrowed from Spiers, several of such borrowings being indi- 
cated by the mark Spi..., and that others are without importance and 
do not exceed the limit authorised by use and reason. On such and 
other grounds, which it is not needful to cite, the judgment of the Civil 
Tribunal declared theseizure by Spiers and Dramardnulland of no effect ; 
and whereas the seizure had suspended for nearly a year the publication 
of the said dictionary, that they had thus injured the defendants, 
who had been at the expense of advertising their work, besides the loss 
of profit, the cancelling of an agreement they had made with a London 
house, &c. Spiers and Dramard were conjointly cast in damages to 
the amount of 6000 francs (240/.) besides all the expenses of the suit. 
The legal decision—an important one—is thus summarised: The con- 
stitutive character of literary property resides, for a dictionary, in its 
title, in the number and choice of the terms which compose its nomen- 
clature, in the typographical signs employed, in the general order 
and typographical arrangement of the articles, in the examples 
chosen. ‘The offence of counterfeiting is only present, for works of 
this nature, through the reproduction of these characteristic traits of 
property. The seizure of an entire edition, on the pretext of its 
being a piracy, forms the ground of action for damages and expenses, 
in the case where the tribunals decide that the pretext is without 
foundation. 

It is stated that M. Guizot is preparing for publication a work on 
Italy. The former chief of the doctrinaire party, who has learned 
nothing from events, would endeavour to show that the policy pursued 
towards Italy, from 1814 to 1848, by the governments of the Restora- 











tion and of July, was the only national and truly French policy. 
What has been attempted in Italy from the latter period is a medley 
of confused and loose doctrines, in which German and Italian interests 
are mixed up with the aspirations of demagogy and disorder. In a 
word, according to M. Guizot, the nationa] tendencies to unity and 
revolution, which are supported by the Government of the Emperor in 
Italy, are contrary to the views which have always prevailed in the 
great epochs of French history. 





Tue Home Lire of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century, is announced 
by Messrs. Bell and Daldy, in a second edition, augmented. 

Mr. E, B. Unpervii. on the Emancipation of Slaves in the West Indies, 
is a volume announced by Messrs. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 

Tue Datty News, whose proprietor (Mr. Allcard) lately died, it is reported 
is going to enroll itself among the penny newspapers. 

Mr. Frank Fow er is writing a new novel, *“‘ The Secret of the House.” 

— Coben, A BroGrapny, is announced by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, 
and Co. 

A FartHinc WEEKLY NEwsPAPER appeared on Saturday last. Below that 
none can go. 

Mr. Rusk1y, it is said, is engaged on a volume of Swiss Sketches. 

Tne “ScorsMAn,” the most successful of the Edinburgh daily newspapers, 
says its average daily impression in July, the dullest month in the year in the 
north, was 13,441 copies. 

An Iypran AND CoLontat REVIEW, a weekly London newspaper devoted 
to Indian and Colonial affairs, is announced for the 18th October. With it will 
be given maps and illustrated supplements. 

Mase 's Cross, a novel which excited some interest on its announcement, is 
to be published next week by Messrs. Tinsley, Catherine-street. The delay in 
its appearance has been owing to the extreme care bestowed on the revisal of 
the work in going through the press. 

Tue INDIAN EMPIRE, a new weekly newspaper, has been started in Calcutta. 

‘‘Tue New Speaker,” by Mr. John Connery, will be published next week 
by Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. 

THe Lonpon American takes the side of the North in the present contest, 
and the South, unwilling to be unrepresented in England, is to have a news- 
paper started in its interest immediately. 

Aris’s BrrMINGHAM GAZETTE intends to give its subscribers the benefit of 
the repeal of the paper-duty in a reduction of its price from threepence to two- 

ence. 
. Miss YonGe, the author of the “‘ Heir of Redclyffe,” has a new story nearly 
ready for publication, entitled, “The Young Step-Mother; or, a Chronicle of 
Mistakes. 

Mr. W. H. Kryaston has written a sea story for boys, entitled “ Jack 
Buntline; or, Life on the Ocean,” which Messrs. S. Low and Son will publish 
this month. 

Tue Rev. J. S. Watson, the author of the Lives of Richard Porson and of 
George Fox, is now writing a Life of Sir William Wallace. A handy-book 
about Wallace, in a pithy narrative of the faets of his career, with the autho- 
rities given in foot-notes, would be a useful literary and historic service, and 
would help to abolish the mythic hero whom Professor Blackie and Sir Archibald 
Alison love to glorify. 

Tart’s MAGAZINE, which twenty-five years ago was the wonderful shilling’s 
worth, and united the charms of literature with political radicalism, has for a 
long time been declining, changed its publishers, left Edinburgh and came to 
London, reduced its price to sixpence, and last month died. Its publishers 
promise to revive it in a better form next month. 

ANOTHER HALFPENNY MAGAZUNE appears this week—“ The London Herald ; 
a Weekly Household Journal of Romance, Art, and Science; conducted by 
Percy B. St. John.” In the address to the readers it is stated that “ In fiction 
the highest talent will be engaged, and permanently retained on the staff of the 
Herald; and we fearlessly assert that the two serial tales now appearing, 
‘Captain Sharke; or, the Power of Love,’ by Percy B. St. John, and the 
‘ Three Red Men,’ by Sir Francis Trollope, will be among the most startling in 
incident and thrilling in interest ever published in the English language.” 
Sensation is to be cheap enough, but who is Sir Francis Trollope ? 

CHRISTOPHEROS and other Poems, by Archdeacon Mant, is announced by 
Messrs. Bell and Daldy. 

Mr. GrorGE Cat.in’s book for boys on “ Life among the Indians,” will be 
published at the end of the month by Messrs. S. Low and Son. 

A STRANGE and perhaps unique experiment in journalism came to an end 
last week. A company of Secularists started a weekly paper, entitled the 
National Reformer, and appointed as editors Joseph Barker and one Brad- 
laugh, who calls himself ‘ Iconoclast,” each independent of the other, half the 
paper being given up to Barker and halfto Bradlaugh. Instead of ** reforming 
the nation ” according to their programme, they quarrelled, and took to pecking 
one another, and week after week the Reformer appeared like the Siamese 
twins at violent enmity. At last the shareholders have interfered and given up 
the whole paper to Bradlaugh, and the beaten editor announces a new paper a3 
Barker's Review. 

‘Iv 1s SAID,” remarks the Guardian, “that the Jimes will, in October, be 
published for threepence, and the charge for its advertisements increased 50 per 
cent.” The reduction to threepence is not at all likely; there could be no gain, 
but inevitable loss in such a change. Ifthe Times reduces its price it will be 
to twopence certainly. 

Tue North British Mail announces that M. du Chaillu is to favour Glasgow 
with a visit early in October, when he will give a lecture in the City Hall, for 
the benefit of the Night Asylum for the Houseless. The lecture will be illus- 
trated by a map of the country which has been explored by M. du Chaiilu, and 
by a fine specimen of the male gorilla, which is to be sent from London for the 
express purpose of being used at this lecture. The Lord Provost will preside. 

Tue Rey. G. W. Cox’s Tale of the Great Persian War, announced by 
Messrs. Longmans, will be an endeavour to place before the English reader the 
history of the great struggle between Greece and Persia, as it was conceived by 
Herodotus himself. Nowhere, perbaps, except in translations which few read 
with pleasure, is the beautiful narrative of Herodotus accessible to readers un- 
acquainted with Greek. The writers in our own day, who give a living reality 
to Greek history, have rather analysed the narrative of Herodotus than given 
it in its own poetical form. Mr. Cox will, in the first part of his volume, give 
the Tale of the War as it is found in Herodotus, divested of his long digres- 
sions which break the thread of his story, and keep out of sight the strict unity 
of epical conception and of religious and moral sentiment which pervade the 
whole. In the second part Mr. Cox will discuss the credibility of Herodotus 
by examining the means of information open to him and the results of recent 
Assyrian discoveries. The life of Themistocles and the alleged evidence of his 
treachery will also be investigated, and a more lenient interpretation put on 
that evidence than by Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote. 
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Mr. CAssELL’s new penny weekly, The Quiver, has appeared. It is larger 
than any penny paper, not a newspaper, yet out, but as it gives four of its pages 
up to advertisements, its remaining twelve pages of literature do not more than 
equal in bulk the London Journal or Family Herald. As yet, then, nothing has 
appeared to surpass what we had under the old régime. 

GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER AbBey, by Mr.G.Gilbert Scott, illustrated by 
numerous plates and woodcuts, is announced by Messrs. J. H. and J. Parker. 
To Mr. Scott’s work will be added articles by Mr. W. Burges, Mr. J. Burtt, 
Mr. G. Corner, Mr. W. H. Hart, Mr. J. J. Howard, Rev. T. Hugo, Mr. 
J. Hunter, Mr. H. Mogford, Mr. J. H. Parker, Rev. -M. Walcott, Rev. T. W. 
Weare, and the Rev. Professor Willis, supplying further particulars and com- 
pleting the history of the Abbey Buildings. 

UNITED STATES.—The San Francisco Directory for this year 
has appeared, and contains 26,000 names. The first, in 1850, had only 3208 
names. 

Tae New York newspapers are about to abandon the issue of Sunday 
editions commenced since the war. They do not pay. 

Tue Sr. Louis Missourian and Bulletin—secession papers—have been sup- 
pressed by order of Colonel Freemont. 

Mr. Dickens's “Great Expectations” has been printed by Messrs. T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, of Philadelphia, from manuscript in advance of its publi- 
cation in England, for which they have paid him 10007. Other publishers are 
bringing out their editions, but Messrs. Petersons have got the start in the 
market. 

Mr. Russetv’s letters to the Times are read in the States with an eagerness 
we know nothing of. His letters from the Slave States are republished in a 
shilling pamphlet by Mr. Gregory, of New York, under the title of ‘ Pictures of 
Southern Life: Social, Political, and Military.” 

Four Sournern Newspaper Eprrors are said to have been killed at Bull’s 
Run. 

Amprose L. Krmpatu, editor of the Essex County Democrat, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, was, on the evening of the 19th August, seized by the mob, 
dipped in tar, then rolled in feathers, set astride a rail, and carried through the 
town. Under threat of still worse treatment, he promised to keep his pen dry, 
say nothing further in defence of the South, and on his knees took this oath :— 
“‘T am sorry that I have published what I bave, and I promise that I will never 
again write or publish articles against the North and in favour of secession. So 
help me God.” He was then carried home. The authorities and some of the 
better class of townsmen tried to avert the outrage, but in vain. 

Tue PErsEcuTION AND ExtTINcTION by the North of all newspapers which 
do not approve of the war against the South, and who believe its conquest im- 
possible, appears resolved on. The grand jury of the United States Circuit 
Court in New York have drawn up a paper advising the indictment and 
punishment of the conductors of the following papers: the Journal of*Commerce, 
the Daily and Weekly News, the Day-Book, and the Daily Eagle, of Brooklyn, 
which express themselves opposed to what they call “ the present unholy war,” 
and for the utterance of languaze which, if expressed in the streets, would be 
considered a crime against the Government. A correspondent of an American 
paper asks, ‘‘ What will this grand jury say hereafter if the words of soberness 
spoken by the New York Journal of Commerce, for which it is to be prosecuted, 
prove true, and the words which, had our people been wise, they would have 
heard and obeyed? Are we like the fools of old, who slew the prophets who 
would not prophesy unto them smooth things ?” 


CANADA.—Kingston, Canada West, has two daily newspapers 
—the British Whig and the Daily News, both ministerial. There is only another 
paper in the town, the Weekly Herald—a declining property. Mr. Woods, the 
Times correspondent during the Prince of Wales’s visit, called Kingston “ that 
stagnant dirty town.” This reproach riled the Kingstonians exceedingly, and 
at a monster meeting “ the slanderer ” and “‘ the Cockney snob ” was denounced 
as an incarnation of iniquity. Last year Kingston had, for a few months, a 
fourth paper, called the Scottish Canadian, meant to bea counterpart of the 
Scottish American, published in New York. It came to an untimely end in 
December, 1860. 


TRADE NEWS. 

PARTNERSHIP DissoLvep,—James and John Waddington, Dalton, Leicester- 
shire, printers. 

Bankrvupr.—Joseph Thickbroom, 13, Paternoster-row, City bookseller and 
publisher, Sept. 9, at half-past one, and Oct. 9, at two, at Basinghall-street. 
Off. assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman-street; sols., Messrs. Lawrence, Smith, 
and Fawdon, Bread-street. 


Court oF Bankruptcy.—Re Newton (before Mr. Commissioner Hotroyp). 
—This was a meeting for the appointment of assignees. The bankrupt, Ray- 
mond D’Arcy Newton, was described as an advertising agent and “ dealer in 
newspapers,” of Warwick-square. The bankrupt came to this court on his own 
petition on the 21st of August, alleging his assets would produce upwards of 
15007. The following was the statement: By India-office, 150/.; London and 
North-Western Railway, 30/.; sundry other good debts, about 50]. ; household 
furniture, books, and china, expected to produce, if sold by auction, at least 
3002, making a total of 5307. A memorandum states there is no incumbrance 
on the property beyond a bill of sale for 2797., but no one in possession, and that 
there is 15/. Due for Rent. The act of trading was proved by Mr. M‘Dowell, 
the clerk to the bankrupt. Mr. Lawrance (of the firm of Lawrance, Plews, and 
Boyer) appeared as solicitor to the proceedings. The approximate statement of 
Mr. Saffery shows debts between 7,000/. and 8,000; assets about 10002 The 
following are among the newspapers, who are creditors for advertisements: 
Bell's Messenger, the Cambrian, Swansea, the Cork Constitution, the Daily News, 
the Economist, the Globe, the Glasgow Advertiser, the Edinburgh Evening 
Courant, the Liverpool General Advertiser, Manchester Examiner, Morning 
Herald, Standard, Star, Daily Telegraph, and sundry country newspapers, 
about 200/. Mr. Saffrey was chosen assignee, and an allowance of 3/. 15s. per 
week granted the bankrupt. 

Re Owers.—This was also a sitting for the choice of assignees. The bank- 
rupt, O. F. Owers, was a stationer, of Sussex-terrace, Westbourne-grove. The 
approximate statement, by Mr. Barnes, shows—Debts, 3000/.; , assets, of 
trifling amount. Mr. Unité, of Tottenham-court-road, was chosen assignee. 

Mr. Baxter, bookbinder, of Bartholomew-close, had his premises broken 
into on the night of the 18th August, and a quantity of gold leaf stolen. The 
police were called in, and Smith, a detective officer, wasintrusted with the search 
for the thief. The only place broken into being that where the gold leaf was 
kept plainly proved that the thief was sume one acquainted with the house. 
In looking about Smith found the finger of a glove which had been used as a 
finger-stall, which he concluded had been dropped by the depredator. Had 
any of the workmen a sore finger, he then asked; but none had. Smith then 
obtained the addresses of workmen who had recently left, and called on them ; 








at last he came to one called Henry William Sermon, who had a sore finger 
and on it a finger-stall cut from the same glove as the stall found in the Wate. 
house. Smith asked Sermon if the finger-stall was his, and incautiously he 
said “Yes.” ‘ How then,” asked Smith, “did you drop it in Mr, Baxter 
warehouse?” As no answer to this pointed question was given, Sermon Was 
taken into custody, and at the Guildhall last week Alderman Hale committe 
him for trial. The gold leaf has not yet been found. 

Mr. Haypay’s attribution of his bankruptcy to combination and Strikes 
among his workmen has caused some wonder and speculation in the trade. Haj 
Mr. Hayday been a builder instead of a bookbinder, the reason would haya 
been more plausible. The following letter from the secretary of the society of 
bookbinders will be read with some interest :—“ Srr,—In the report of lag 
Tuesday’s proceedings in the Bankruptcy Court, before Mr. Commissione, 
Fonblanque, the counsel for the bankrupt—an eminent bookbinder—said tha 
his client’s bankruptcy had been caused by ‘ the combination of trades’ unions’ 
which caused him to make very heavy payments for wages; and that, ‘he (the 
learned counsel) believed’ that his client’s men ‘had threatened to strike up. 
less he continued to employ men who had formerly worked for him.’ 4; 
secretary to the trade society or ‘union’ of bookbinders, I beg to state jy 
reply—l. That during my term of office, since 1840, a period of twenty-one 
years, there has been no strike at Mr. Hayday’s; but, on the contrary, that 
there has been, in the case of five at least of his principal workmen, , 
reduction of wages. 2. That Mr. Hayday never at any time paid higher, and 
of late years he has paid lower, wages for the same kind of work than any other 
employers in the trade. Mr. Hayday’s work was all of superior execution. py 
catalogues of sale, books are often said to be ‘ bound by Hayday,’ as an incep. 
tive to a higher bidding. Low wages were therefore out of the question; he, 
however, for a considerable period before his bankruptcy, paid lower wages for 
this kind of work than many other employers. There never has been at any 
time, either at Mr. Hayday’s or elsewhere, a strike or a threat to strike, because 
he or they did not continue to employ men who had been formerly employed; 
or, indeed, any particular workman, whether he had or had not been formerly 
employed. This is a fact so well known to all connected with the trade, that it 
is astonishing how such a misstatement could have been made, even in the vague 
manner in which it was uttered by the learned counsel. It may be also added, 
that, up to a few days before the utterance of this speech, Mr. Hayday, on more 
than one occasion, had expressed himself perfectly satisfied with his men, 
Trusting to your well-known impartiality for insertion, I remain, yours most 
obediently, T. J. Dunnina, Secretary to the Consolidated Society of Book- 
binders, 5, Raquet-court, Fleet-street.” 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


PAST SALES. 


By Messrs. SOTHEBY and WILKINSON, the library of the late Charles 
Lever, Esq., of Tavistock-square, on Monday, 26th August, and three following 
days. The following lots may be mentioned: 

Scot (R.) Discovery of Witchcraft, fine copy, calf, 1651. 10. 7s. 

teynard the Fox; Most Delectable History of, newly corrected and purgei 
from all grossness in Phrase and Matter, with ‘ the Shifts of Reynardine,” &c, 
three parts in one vol., cuts, black letter, a few of the notes in the margins of 
the first part cut into, 1701, 1681, 1684. 17. 11s. 6d. 

Voragine (J. de) Legenda Aurea. The Golden Legende, translated by W. 
Caxton, numerous woodcuts, black letter, large copy. Emprynted By me 
Wynken de Worde (1512). Imperfect. The volume commences with B b II, 
= bing at folio CCCLXXXX. The title and many leaves are wanting. 

07. 10s. 

Hakluyt (R.) Principal Navigations, Voiages and Discoveries, made by Sea 
or ouer Land, black letter, first edition, 1589. 41. 4s. 

Holinshed (R.) Chronicles of Englande, Scotlande, and Irelande, vol. I., cuts, 
black letter, first and genuine or ‘“‘ Shakspere ” edition, wants title and dedica- 
tion to Lord Burleigh; the dedication to Lord Brooke and two leaves at end, 
also imperfect, sold with all faults, 1577. 17. 18s, 

Percy Society, being the Early English Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages, ninety-four parts, with all the titles, forming 30 vols. 
A subscriber’s set, 1840-52. 97. 15s. 

Brydges (Sir E.) Restituta; or Titles, Extracts, and Characters of Oli 
Books, 4 vols., 1814-16. 10. 7s. 

Lowndes (W. T.) Bibliographer’s Manual, 4 vols. W. Pickering, 1834. 30. 

Retrospective Review, both series, 16 vols, half calf, 1820-28. New Series, 
Nos. L., If., J. R. Smith, 1852-3. 47. 17s. 

Parker Society’s Publications, with General Index. 55 vols. 41. 4s. 

Ecclesiastical Historical Society Publications, 14 vols., 1849-52. 17. 8s. 

Shakespeare Society Papers, 13 vols., including a duplicate of the Registers of 
the Stationers’ Company. 14. 11s. 

Wodrow Society's Publications, 24 vols. 11. 19s. 

Richardson (M. A.) Borderer’s Table Book; or, Gatherings of the Local His- 
tory and Romance of the English and Scottish Border, 8 vols. in 4, upwards of 
nine hundred woodcuts. Roy. 8ve. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1846. 41. 4s. 

Dampier (Capt. W.) Collection of Voyages, 4 vols., maps and plates, cali, 
1729. 10. 10s. 

Camden Society’s Publications, the entire series, 77 vols., 1838-61. 7/. 12s. 

Spalding Club Publications, containing some of the most valuable Records, 
&e., relating to Scotland, from its commencement in 1841 to 1859, plates and 
facsimiles, with the Sculptured Stones of Scotland, plates, half morocco, folio, 
—|—" - 1856, together 3 vols. 4to., and 1 in folio. Aberdeen, 1841-59. 
101. 2s. 6d. 

Hakluyt (R.) Collection of Early Voyages, vols. IT., III., IV., V., the fifth 
on large paper, of which only 75 copies were printed. 1810-12. 14. 

Lavater (J. C.) Essays on Physiognomy, translated by Dr. H. Hunter, 5 vols. 
in 3, vignettes and plates by Yolloway, Trotter, and others. A subscription 
copy in old half russia, uncut, roy. 40. 1789-98. 32. 15s. 

Bayle (P.) Dictionary Historical and Critical, with Life, revised and enlarged 
by M. des Maizeux, and containing both Lives of David, 5 vols., calf. 1734-8. 
21, 19s. 








ARGENTINE.—The art of imitation has been carried to such a state of perfec- 
tion that an efficient substitute for sterling silver has been lately introduced to 
public attention. This article—appropriately named Argentine—is an amalga- 
mation of some white metal with a certain proportion of silver, of which the 
greater part is, by a peculiar process, brought to the surface. The amalgam 
presents and retains a perfect resemblance to silver, and can be manufactured 
into any description of ornament or service at a trifling cost. The public is 
indebted for this serviceable and useful substitute for costly silver to Mr. Benson, 
the well-known watchmaker of Ludgate-hill, who has recently offered several 
handsome prizes for designs the best adapted for the ornamentation of watch- 
cases. This offer has already produced a hearty competition among the numerous 
pupils of the various Schools of Design throughout the kingdom. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


ams’s Nests and Eggs. New edit (Young Naturalist’s Library). 
arty i Groombridge and Sons 
Amarp—Th e White Scalper: a Story of the Texan War. 
Ward and Loc f 
ps_income Tax Tables at the ~ pace Rates of 9d. and 6d. in the Pound. By J 
# sth edit vo swd Is. F. Passmor 
parwen—A Guide to Grecian History. 
Jarrold and Sons f 
caron—First French Reading-book: being Easy ar 
arranged: With a Vocabulary of the Words and Idioms contained in the Text. By Jules 
Caron. Fep 8vo clis. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
CHARLIE @ and George; or, the Children at Gibraltar. By the Authoress of “ Helen’s Fault,” 
&e. 18: 





Royal 16mo swd ls; cl 
By Gustave Aimard. Fep 8vo 
J. A. Aston. 


By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 3rd edit 18mo cl 3s 6d. 








and Interesting Lessons, progressively 
I 


oclis. Routledge and Co 

CHARLIE Cheerful’ s ss Stories, with numerous ¢ 
93 6d. Ward and Loc 

ConckITED (The) Pig. 

Corrace Readings in Poetry. 


oloured Pictures. Royal 8vo bds 
illustrated. New edit fep 8vo cl limp 1s 


Mozley 
18mo cl swd 6d. 


Religious Tract Society 
New edit, 18mo cl, 1s 6d each Series. 


Cycror-eD1A of Popular Songs. 1st and 2nd Series. 
/. Tegg . . 
he 5 Analytical Concordance to the Holy oe riptures. Edited by John Eadie, D.D. 

Gri 


in and 
al and “Political. 


grd edit revised. Cr 8vo cl 8s 6d. 
Farr—The Manual of Geography, 
fep 8vocl2s. Jarrold and Sons \ 
FevaL—The White Wolf of Brittany. By 
evo bds 2s. C. ‘Marke 
ForBes—Ikhwanr: -s-Safa. I 
Ikram ‘Ali. New edit revised and corrected. 
Royal Svo cl 12s 6d. Allen and Co 
FRIARSWOOD Post-oftice. By the Author of the “H 
Mozley ? 
FreNDLY Truths for Working Homes. 
avo cl 1s 6d. Knight and Son i 
GORTHE'S Torquato Tasso. Translated into English verse. 
Goopwix—Elementary Statics. By Harvey Goodwin. 
Books.) Fep8vocl3s. Bell and Daldy 
Goopwix—Elementary Dynamics. By Harvey Goodwin. 
Text Books ) Fep 8vo cl3s. Bell and Daldy 
HOME (The) Life of English Ladies in the 17th Century. 
Stafford.’’ 2nd ecit corrected and enlarged. _ Fer » Sv Cl Gs. 
Huit—The ¢ ‘oal Fields of Great Britain, thei : History, &c. By E. Hull, B.A 
er 8vo cl 10s. E. Stanford 
King Edward the Sixth’s First Latin Book. 4th edit mer cl 2s 6d. 
KNIGHT— Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Cc 
of Wales. 3rd edit 2 vols 8vo cl 26s, W. H. Allen and ¢ 
LANDMARKS Of History—Ancient History. By the Auth: va - the 
lit 12mocel 2s Gd. Moz 
—The Bankruptcy Manual: be ing aplain Summary ofthe present Law of Bankruptcy. 
By Chas_ Edward Lewis. 8v o bds . Richardson and Ce 
Lorp—The Woodbine, Poems by Ciara Loud. Fep 8vo cl a8. G. Manwaring 
Levante Andy. By Samuel ‘Lover. New edit (Parlour Library). Fep 8vo bds 2s. 
. H. Clarke 
mi.” Christopheros, and other Poems. By WalterB. Mant. Cr8voclés. Belland Daldy 
Mystertes; or, Faith the Knowledge of God. 2 vols 8vo cl 30s. G. Manwaring 
Non —After Icebergs with a Painter: a Summer Voyage to Labrador and around New- 
foundland. By Rev. Louis L. Noble. With six tinted Lithographs. 8vo cl ls 6d. 
§, Low, Son, and Co 
Ossort—A Summer on the Lakes; with Autobiography. By Marg: 
Memoir by Ralph Waldo Emerson, W. H. Channing, and o thers. 
and Lock 
perrect (The) Cure Comic Song Book, 
forte. 4toswdls. Musica! Bou 
PevERLEY—HAtr—New Bankruptcy Law. 
ruptey and Insolvency. 





By E. Farr, F.S.A. New edit, 
Vol. 246.) Fep 
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Forbes, LL.D., and Dr. C. Rieu. 


eir of Redcliffe.”’ 


aul Feval, (Parlour Library. 
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Srd edit 18mo cl 2s 6d. 
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The Act to amend the Law relating to Bank- 
Arranged and simplified, with an Explanatory Introduction. By 
B. Peverley and C. Hatt. 12mo ells. Houlston and Wright 
Pigeon (The) Pie. 2nd edit 18mocllimp 1s. Mo $ 
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H. Le 













y 
Percy B. St. John. Fep 8vo bds 2s. 


Vol I.) 


,. Containing all the Me ow Relations of 


. Lea e : . 

Saxps—The Devil's Pool. By George Sands (Lea's Sixpenny Library, Fep 8yvo 
swiéd. H. Lea 

SutH#—A Handy-book of Bankrupt¢ 


on the Law 






Debtor and Creditor. By James Walter Smith, E 12mo cl limp 1s . Wilson 
STEINME TZ — Military G istics of the French ndrew St etz, = q. (From the 
Journal of the Roy al t 1 Service Institution. Vol 8vo swd ls. W. Mitchell 





¥.) H 
SrerHEns’s List of the Principal London Shippers to al! Parts ¢ of the World. 18mo cloth Is; 
tuck 2s 6¢. Letts, Son, and Co 
Vi Bil The Stepping-stone to the Translation of Conversational Fre 
Viieland. FepS8voclis 6d. Jerrold and Sons 
: he) of Thanksgiving; a Selection of Passages in Prose and Verse, from Various 
Christian Authors, 18mo Ls 6d Knight -_ Son 
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Thirst. 


BOOKS ALTERED IN PRICE. 
BUNGENER’S (L. F.) History of the Council of Trent. Cr 8vo cl, reduced to 3s 6d. H. G. Bohn 
HENDERSON'S (A.) Seventeen Years’ Experience of the Treatment of Disease by Means of 
Water. Post 8vo cl, reduced to 2s 6d. Renshaw 
IxTRopuctorY Lessons on the History of Religious Worship. Fep 8vo cl limp, advanced to 
6d. Parker, Son, and Bourn 
Lire (A) Long Storey. Cr 8vo cl, reduced to 7s 6d. Simpkin, Marshall and Co 
las — Landed Property and the Economy of Estates. 8vo cl, reduced to 7s 6d. 
G. Bohn 
Rosy's (Jno.) Legendary and Poetical Remains. Cr 8vo cl, a Spo 5s. G. Bohn 
SPORTS MAN’ s Friend ina Frost. By Harry Hieover. 8vo cl, reduced I. G. Bohn 
TOURIST's (The) as ated Han ib 0k for Treland 1860. 12mocel, reduc edt ) 25 Gi. E. Wilson 
TWEEDI“’s (Re A.) Home: a Book for the Family. Post 8vo cl, advanced to 5s. 
T. Nelson ad sien 
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Li yurse of Devel my ment. A Manual for 
Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the Proper Training of the Faculties of Children. 
By A. Calkins. 12mo pp 358. Harper and Brothers 

Coorer—The Ways of the Hour: By J. Fenimore Cooper. Ilust from drawings 


a Tale. 
by F. O. C. Darley. &vo pp: 512, W. A. Townsend and Co 
DrakeE—The a rica 1 Flag, By Jose »ph Rodman Drake. Illustrated from original draw- 
ings by F. Darley. Tluminat “d Cover by John A. Hows. Music from Bellini, by 
George Menetn 4to. James G. Gregory 
HamMonp—Memoir of Captain M. M. Hammond, Rifle Brig 
Sebastopol, at the age of 3L. =Abridged, 16mo pp 184. American Tract Society 
Inving—Mahomet and his Successors. (National Edition.) 2 vols 8vo. G. P. Putnam 
LavreNs—South Carolina (A) Protest against Slé igs 6 being a letter from Henry Laurens, 
Second President of the Continental Congress, to his son, Col nel John Laurens, 
Now first published from the 





ade, who fell at the Siege of 





date d Charlestowa, 8. C., August 14, 1776. original. 12mo 
pp 55. G. P. Putnam 
SILE nt (The) Woman. By the Author of “King’s Cope,” &c. 8vo pp 178 T. O. H. P. 


Burnham 
FRENCH. 

ABEL—Histoire de la monarchie francaise jus: yu en 1792. 
par Henry Abel. T.3. 12. 470p. Paris. 3 fr 50c 

ApDHEMAR—Beaux-arts et artistes ; par J. Adhémar. 18. 216p. ‘Paris. 2 fr 

ANNUAIRE ethnographique oriental et américain (2e année), publié sous les auspices de la 
Société a’ a: ey , et avec le concours de la commission des travaux littéraires; par 
A. Castaing. 18. 148p. Paris. 3fr 

BERTHOUD— : Dragon rouge, ou VArt de commander au démon et 
par S. Henry Berthoud. 18. 180pet7 grav. Paris 

30H hur Salver Jesus-Chronist, dré ur bélég a gunypagnoneah Jesus. 18. 

Des Essarts—Les Célébrités fran¢aises. Vies et portraits des rois et reines, « 
ministres, chanceliers, magistrats, généraux, savants, religieux, marins, poétes, 
Alfred Des Essarts, sous- “oF écaire a la bibliothtque Sainte-Genevieve. Ill 
Hadamard. Grs. 592p. Paris 

DronosowsKA—U ne jeune fille are le; par Mme. la comtesse Drohojowska, né¢ 
Latreiche. 12. 271 p. Paris 

Le Roux DE savor.Wie de la reine Anne de 
Charles VILL. at Louis XI. suivie de lettres inédite: 
Roux de Lincy. T. 3. 8 Paris. Les 4 vols 50 te 

Lucy—Souvenirs de voyage. S intimes sur la campagne de Chine en 1860; 
uucy. 8. 29¢p.etS8pl. Marseilie 

PELIN—Les Laideurs du beau Paris, histoire morale, critique et philosophique 
des habitants et des monuments de la capitale; par Gabriel P¢tin. sec 
honnéte et des philanthropes spécialistes, Gris. 25lp, Paris. 2fr 

REVUE orientale et américaine. T. 5, publié sous les auspices de la Société d‘ethn 
8. 398 p, titres et tables, planches “ c Paris. ,b fr 50¢ 

RYKACZEWsKI—Grammaire de la langue polonise, conten: 2 
emples tirés des meilleurs auteurs — ynais; par oh — 


La Révohition. Le 18 brumaire; 
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3ECKER, Dr. Karl Ferd., der deutsche Styl. Gr. 
BELVEDERE, od. die Galerien v. Wien. 
nebst Text, &c., v. Adph. Girling. 


Alb., 


as V., 


607 S. Frankfurt a. M. 1862. 
Stahlstichsammiu: ig der v oratis ichsten Gemiilde 
40 (Schluss-) Hft. Gr. 4. . 313-320 m. 8 Stahist. 








Leipzig. 
Fovgvet, Dr. 
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iib. Wautkrankheiten u. deren Behandlung im Bade Creuznach. 8 1048. 
2 Aufl. 


3 Bd. ¢ 


> Fiirstin der siebenten Werst. Romanin4 Biichern. 2 Bde. 


ch m. dem Commentare d. Sudi hrsg. v Herm. Brockhaus. 
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. 2 lith. u. color. 


2 Christian IV. u. sein Geschlecht. Historische Novelle. 8. 4618S. L 
Wiih., die He jge Bruno, Dankward u. Otto, die Griinder der St: 

h alten Nachrichten u. Volkssagen. Balladen, Lex.-8 82S. 
der italienische Krieg 1860 politisch-militirisch Boy — 
“italienischen K Tieges.”” 2 Bd. 2Lfg. Gr. 8 8S. 189 
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a teaspoonful, in water, 


wig KER's Dictionary with Key. Edited by the Rev. J. Davis, A.M. New edit, 8vo cl 5s. uschaftlichen Urpaare. Eine philosophisch-histor. Studie. Gr. 8 
W. Tegg Ma nnhel im. = 
Wi Flowers. 3y AliceT. 18moclis. Darton and Co Ss pt, Geo., Homburg u. seine Ums ——- Ein Handbuch f. Fremde u. Einheimische. 
i Martyrs to Circumstances. By the Hon. Mrs. Yelverton. Parts IJ. and IIT. 3umgearb. Aufl. 8203S. Homburg es 
; jr comp jlete in 1 vol5s. R . Bentle y WARTENBURG, Karl, An triiben Tagen. N ellen. 2 Thle. 8 53 
rine 7 rs > 
‘ADVERTISEMENTS. | (NOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for | I OLLOWAY’S r ILLS and OIN TMEN T. 
ee ee. bilious, liver, and stomach complaints, pre- | # ART SURPASSES SC 7. ate oer the cure of all 
I . ~Hea pared only JAMES COCKLE, 18, New Ormond-street, | diseases experience is the grand 1an¢ maiden of nature. To 
HE SC ALE of C HA RG ES for | and to be hi a of all medicine vendors, in boxes, ls. 1}d., | watch the proper moment, and to give tt propriate medi- 
ADVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. {| cine, is the chief art in aiaan all pi ado As Holloway’s 
£%da - —_ — . | medicines remove all obstructions to perfect action as the 
F ines, or Thirty Words .. ~ 224 i pu v’S « STELESS SEIDLITZ | watchmaker cleans the works of an ill-going timepiece, they 
Each additional Line (about Ten 9 6 | B U TLER'S ‘i ras PELE A ed. EU “d _ “4 | must necessarily restore regularity and order. Such ‘being 
Half Column 110 0 1 VDER, in One Bottle, price 2s. enclosed in @ | their benign action, they can never be used at the wrong 
_ Whole € ol mn. 210 9 « - | Case, with Measure and Spoon. _'This useful aperient prepa- time, nor improperly m be given to the instruct 
1 olum & ____ | ration, besides forming an equally efficient, and far more | which accompany every package of pills and ointm 
ena : ) agreeable, draught than that produced with the Common | weakest, as well as the strongest, may advanta¢ 
\VHEN ‘YOU ASK Fr ‘OR GL. LENF IELD | Seidlitz Powders, is made in much less time, and without | them, their action beiug so cooling, healing, puri 
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vir Dri 1ught. 


. restorative 
It will keep in any | Testoratiy 














nfer | climate, i injurec 7 tomeenk eee: vovers on i Ss TDD es =~ 
} | climate, and is not injured by longest sea voyage or land 
i by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c.—WOTHERSPOON | 5. rr Rw OF BUTLER an See vince Batler | SOMMIER ELASTIQUE 
and Co.. journey. Prepared by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler | 9 yy, a 
and Co., Glasgow and London. and He arding ). Chemists, 4, C tea side, corner of St. Paul's, | re TATIF.—HEAL and SON have patented a method 
— —— London.—*,* Be careful to or *Butler’s”’ Tasteless Seidlitz | = th aking tt Spring As actre ss & ‘ a oe = The heav t =~ phen 
», a , sarvea hak } to le usual Spring ittress Is 1ts being so he y anc - 
' OHNSON and CO.’S TEAS—Have you | Powder and to observe the address. i bersome. The “Sommier Elastique Portatif’ is made in 
tried them ?—Certified by Dr. Normandy as to their 'r "pia y . } ~parate parts, and when joined together has all the 
goodness and purity, under a forfeiture of 502, Good and pure B UTLER’S POMADE DIVIN } of the best Spring Mattress. As it has no stuffing 
BLACK TEA, 2s. 8d, 23. 10d., 3s., 38. 2 4d., 38. 6d.. 38. 8d., | This elegant Preparation is so ge ly Hoos and | | or horsehair, it cannot harbour moth, to which the 
3. 10d, and 4s. Goods forwarded to all parts of the t United | approved of, that it is unnecessary to enumerate all th: | usual Spring Mattress is,very liable: the prices also are much 
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, Tea | 





Kingdom. A Price Current free.—JOHNSON and © purposes for which it is 





employ ed. 


When properly pre- | below those of the best Spring Mattresses, viz. : 


Merchants, 231, Blackfriars-road, London, 8. pared, upon which much ofits uti ility depends, it is found to . de a & 
Read Dr. Normandy on “adulteration of Tea.’ be a most efficacious application for chapped hands and lips, | 38ft. wide by6ft. 4in. long 2 "5 0} 4ft. 6in. by - 4in. lon g! 3 00 
ad aoa burns, scalds, excoriation and roughness of the skin, ocea- | 3ft.6in ee 2100 )5ft. 3 50 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and | Sioned by sea-bathing, exposure to the sun, or ‘uclement | 4 ft. 2150j5fté6in , 3100 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS weather. 3 5 The “ Sommier E lastique Portatif,” therefore, combines the 
and CO,, Tea Merche ante, 8, Kir 1g > William- street, City. Prepared and sold by BUTLER and CRISPE (late Butler | advantages o elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, 





grond strong z usefnl Tea, 2s. 
Souchong, 3s, 87.. 3s. 10d., anc ae 
ls $d., 1s. ‘4a. 1s. 6d, and 1s, 8d. 
jleaand € offee to the value of 40s. sent carriage free to any 
uWay Station or market-town in England. A price current 
ee. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight it miles of the City. 


ORNIMAN’S PU JRE 1 TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
Strong, RicH, and FULL-FLAVOURED Teka is thus secured, 
48 importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
t impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s. Sd., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
Moorgate-st, Webster, No.1. | Borough, Dodson, 98, Black- 

Bond-street, ' Stewart, No. 46. | _ man-street. 
Fimlieo, Ion Low, Eaton-st. | Blackheath-hill, Notley. 
ammersmith, Butlin. Peckham, Clubb, Rye-lane. 
He pstead, Biggs, High-st. Charing-cross, Catton, 10. 
iehgate, Fisher, Angel-row. | Kings-cross, Quartermain. 
Ki Oway, Upper, Gylienship. | Bond-street, Stewart, 46. 
'ngsland, Fay, near Gate. 1 Dalston, Goodwin, Forest-row. 


2s. 10d.. , and “. ; rich 
Pure C ‘offees, 18., 18. 2d., 
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merous severe disease: 








invaluable, 


Paris, and elsewhere. 


the systems now in use. 


while in a per! 


sensitive stump, loose tooth, 


operations, 


ham, Bra % 
mapa, Br oe Hie -street. | Maida-hill, Waters, 188, 


"Horniman’ s Agents in every Town. 





or tender gum, 
slightest pain or inconvenience, avoiding extraction and all 


and Harding), Chemists, 
side, corner of St. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH.—Diseases 


.—The constant complaints and nu- 
caused by the use of metals, soft com- 
positions, and other absorbing agents in the manufacture of 
artificial teeth and plates, induces Mr. Lewin Mosely, 
(established thirty years), to call especial notice ‘toa new, 
and PATENTED INVENTION, highly recom- 
mended by the leading members of the Faculty, in 
Of its numerous advantages, explained 
in the specification of patent, the following require particular 
attention :—Consisting of one continuons piece of enamelling, 
the artificial teeth present an uniformly even surface to the 
action of the month and tongue, preventing lodgment of food 
and the vitiated secretions so ‘universally complained of in 
3 No metals, springs, 
tenings are roamed. and the composition being manipulated, 

ectly plastic state, can be fitted over the most | 


MR. LEWIN MOSELY, 30, BERNER’S 
OXFORD-STREET. 
At home daily. Established upwards of thirty years. 


vay cheapne 

An ILLU STR: ATED CATALOGUE of "ed isteads, Bedding, 
and Room Furniture, sent free by post on “pplication. ~HEAL 
and SON, 196, Totte -nham- court-road. 


xr 
Te SETH.—9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor- 
square, W Important Le ment on patent granted 
December 1852, to Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY, which com- 
bines all the advantages of ee chemically prepared india- 
rubber, with greatly increased lightness and durability, and 
from all metals being dispensed with, is easily remodelled 
to meet any alteration that may take place in the mouth. 
Additional teeth can be easily added, and the patientis by this 
great desideratum saved that constant outlay which renders 
the present system so expensive, and puts it beyond the reach 
ofall but theaifiuent. The principal advantages of Mr. Mosely’ s 
new system consist in the substance emp/oy¢ d never decaying 
or the teeth changing colour, and from their being prepared 
in the solid form a greatly increased durability is attained, 
and the lodgment of food in the interstices entirely prevented, 
| thus insuring sweetness of breath and increé ased comfort, 
whilst from their close resemblance to the natural teeth de- 
tection is completely defied, and the wearer saved o comeeuae 
fear of discovery.—To be obtained only of Mr. EPHRAIM 
MOSELY, Surgeon Dentist, 9, Grosvenor-street, Secnnenae 
| square, Londo n; 14, Gay- street, Bath; and 10, Eldon-square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Paul's, London. 


of ‘the 


Dentist 


London, 
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The Lives of the Conservative Leaders. 


The POLITICAL LIFE of the EARL of DERBY. 


8yo. (Jn preparation. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HONOURABLE 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


The CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE, by 


the AUSTRIAN FRIGATE NOVARA, English Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 
[Ist vol. now ready. 


The LIVES of the SPEAKERS of the HOUSE of 


COMMONS. By WILLIAM NATHANIEL MASSEY, Esq., M.P., Author of “ The 
History of England during the Reign of George IIL,” and Chairman of Ways and 
Means. 


The MARQUIS of DALHOUSIE’S ADMINIS- 
\ TRATION of BRITISH INDIA. By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., of University 
College, Oxford. (Jn preparation, 


The FINANCIAL POLICY of ENGLAND for 


TWENTY YEARS, from 1840 to 1861. By SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, Bart., 
M.P. {Jn preparation, 


The RELATION of CHURCH and STATE, and 
the NATURE and EFFECTS of an ESTABLISHED RELIGION. By Lord 
ROBERT MONTAGU, M.P. [In preparation. 


A NEW WORK on CHURCH HISTORY. By 


the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON. 


The LATITUDINARIANS. <A Chapter of 


Church History from the Accession of Archbishop Tillotson in 1691, to the Death 
of Archdeacon Blackburne, in 1787. By EDWARD CHURTON, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Cleveland. ([n preparation. 


The LIFE of the RIGHT HONOURABLE 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. (In preparation. 

RICHARD COBDEN: a Biography. 
(Jn preparation. 


The CHURCHES of the EAST. By the Rev. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS, B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 8yo. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the SUCCESSORS 
of ST. PATRICK and ARCHBISHOPS of ARMAGH. By JAMES HENTHORN 
TODD, D.D., F.S.A.; Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 8vo. 

[Jn preparation. 


The HISTORY of the CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
from the DEFECTION of SIR ROBERT PEEL to the Present Time. 1 vol. 8vo. 
[During the season. 


The HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND 


from the Death of Elizabeth to the Present Time. By the Rev.G.G. PERRY. In 
Vol. I. 8vo. (Ready. 


By 


ECCLESIA RESTITOTA. 


F. C. MASSINGBERD, Prebendary of Lincoln and Rector of Ormsby. 


CHURCH-RATE a NATIONAL TRUST. 


the Venerable Archdeacon DENISON, 10s. 6d. 


By 
[Ready. 
The INTERNATIONAL POLICY of the GREAT 
POWERS. 

CRISPIN KEN. By the Author of “ Miriam 
May.” Dedicated, by special permission, to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 
2 vols, 21s. Third Edition. (Ready. 


The AMERICAN CHURCH and the AMERICAN 


UNION. By HENRY CASWALL, D.D., Prebendary of Sarum. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(Ready. 
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The LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of LORD | 


BACON. 
A MEMBER OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 14s, 


The LIFE of WALLACE. By 


WATSON, Author of “ The Life of Richard Porson.” 


Ready. 


the Rev. J. S. 


8vo. [Jn preparation. 


An Answer to Mr. Hepworth Dixon's “Personal History of Bacon.” By | 
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SEVEN ANSWERS to the “Essays and Reviews,” 


in Seven separate Essays by Seven Writers. [Vow ready, 


COURT LIFE in NAPLES in OUR OWy 


TIMES. 2 vols. 2ls. (Ready, 


A WOMAN’S WANDERINGS in the WESTERY 


WORLD. Letters toSir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P., from his Daughter. 10s. 6d. (Ready, 
REMINISCENCES of an ATTORNEY. 10s. 6¢ 
[Ready, 


An ANSWER to the “Essays and Reviews,” 


By the Rev. Canon WOODGATE. is. [Ready 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND, 


7s. 6d. (Ready, 
SIDE-WINDS. A Novel. 10s. 6d. [Ready 


ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD. A Novel. 3 vols 


3ls. 6d. (Ready, 


GREAT CATCHES and GREAT MATCHES 


ANovel. 2ls. (Ready, 


The LIFE of Dr. WOLFF. New and Cheap 


Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with full-length Portrait. 12s. (Ready. 


WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. By 


the Rey. J. WOOD WARTER. [Ready, 


ADRIFT. <A Novel. By FRANK FOWLER. 


| JOHN WOODBURN.: A Naval Novel. 10s. 6 
| VANITY CHURCH. 2 vols. Ren 
The LADY of the MANOR of TOPCROFT 
EDMONDALE. A Family Chronicle. 10s. 6d 
RUTH BAYNARD'S STORY. 10s. 6d. cous, 


The NEW SPEAKER. 7s. 6d. 
LOVING and being LOVED. By the Authores 


of “Zingra the Gipsy.” 21s. (Ready, 


[Now read) 


WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted from Fraser: 


Magazine, [Neat mont. 


The OLD MANOR’S HEIR. 10s. 6d. 
The TABLETTE BOOKE of LADYE MARY 


KEYES, owne Sister to the misfortunate Lady Jane Dudlie. 10s. 6d. (Ready. 


CYRUS. By Lady JULIA LOCKWOOD. 5: 
: [Read 

ROTTEN ROW. A Novel. 

AUTUMN TOUR 


numerous Engravings. 2ls. 


OUR NEW RECTOR. 


of “Mr. Verdant Green.” 10s. 6d. 


The CASTLE and the COTTAGE in SPAIN. 


By Lady WALLACE, Author of “ Clara; or, Slave Live in Europe.” 2 vols. tg 
[ Ready. 


+ fala 
The PRIVATE JOURNAL of the MARQUESS 
of HASTINGS, Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India, Edited by 
his daughter Sophia, late Marchioness of Bute. Second Edition. 2 vols. post 8¥° 
with Map and Index. 2ls. 


GIDEON CUYP;; a Chronicle of the Crush Room. 


By the Author of “ Miriam May ” and “ Crispen Ken.” 


[Zn October. 


21s. 


Un preparatis. 


in SPAIN. With 


2 vols. 
An 
Edited by the Author 
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